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“NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Though invalids, they were able to be about, and 





APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Andrew R Potts, to be assistant commissary, with 


e rank of captain, in the volunteer service. 





Ex-Governorn Marcy, Secretary of War, is at 
3ratoga. 


_— 


Tar SecReTARY OF THE Treasury has return- 
J to the seat of government, with his health greatly 


proved. 





Tue ouNcE LETTER. For the benefit of our sub- 
ribers we publish this article. We have been at 
cat pains to ascertain how much can be transmit- 
for five cents. An avoirdupois half ounce is 218 
Agrains. Wafers, one grain. Sealing wax, usual 
antity, five grains. A sheet of foolscap weighs 
2 grains; letter paper, 135. Small envelopes 42 
sins; large 52. You cansend a letter 300 miles 
r fivecents, containing, viz. the sheet of paper 
ith a half eagle enclosed under wax. A sheet with 
jime and a haif enclosed, secured by wafers. A 
gle sheet of letter paper with a quarter eagle en- 
sed, secured by wax. A sheet of foolscap in an 
velope, sealed witha wafer. One and a half sheets 
letter paper, secured by wax or wafer. These 
Iculations are based upon the ordinary letter paper 
winuse. By usinga very thin French paper a 
eater number of sheets go to the half ounce of 
rse. [ Phil. Sun. 





U.S. Fuxyps. There is a report very current 
out town that, very lately, $2,000,000 in specie 
ssent from a bank in New York to New Orleans 
war purposes. That the operation might not pro- 
alarm in the money market, the money was ta- 
from the bank at midnight. Can the report be 
he? { Boston Atlas. 
lis true that $2,000,000 in specie were taken 
ly from this city and sent to New Orleans, via 
iladelphia, Pittsburg and the Mississippi river.— 
as not, however, taken from a bank, but from 
subtreasury. It was sent to New Orleans in 
age of a clerk belonging to the treasury depart- 
nt, and was, as stated, taken from the treasury a 
eafter midnight to the Philadelphia line. This 
nsaction took place within a day or two after the 
mulgation of the report that an arrangement had 
i made with the Rothschilds, by which it would 
be necessary to move coin, and the day after, 
se who had been in the habit of transporting spe- 
south for the department had been informed that 
¢ would be wanted. LN. Y¥. Trib. 
ATLANTIC STEAMERS. 
¢ Niagara, another of the line of British mail 
mers to this country, passed into her watery ele- 
ton the 28th Jitly. 
he Imerica, building at Glasgow, is rapidly pro- 
Sing, and— 
he Europa, the third of this class of steamers for 
ihe was to be launched in a few days—all three 
Sid to be splendid specimens of British mari- 
architecture. 
he Great Britain, on Thursday, the 29th ult., was 
ently raised to leave the keel completely visi- 
and workmen were busily engaged in repairing 
tom, the vessel being suspended in the air by 
Ns of the lever the wedge, the screw, and the 
boxes of sand. Great hopes are entertained 
she will be immediately got off. 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 
U.S. steam frigate Mississippi, Sidney Smith 
» Lieut. Com’g, arrived at Pensacola, on the 14th 
it live days from Vera Cruz. 
me Mississippi, brought over for the naval hospi- 
officers, seamen, and marines, belonging to the 
a Nag Of the number taken from the oth- 
’ ad of the squadron, none had died on the pas- 
ps of the 144 were confined to their 
Vol. XXU. Sic 26 


me 


the sickness could not be considered dangerous.— 
Among the sick are Surgeon Lewis Minor and Pass- 
ed Assistant Surgeon John Thornley. 

All communication between the Mississippi and 
the shore had been interdicted, so that little news 
transpired. Com. Perry had transferred his flag to 
the sloop of war Germantown. 

The fever was prevailing to a considerable extent 
on board the sloop of war Decatur. Midshipman 
Carmichae} had recently died of it. 

It was supposed at Pensacola that the Mississippi 
would shortly return to Vera Cruz, as her crew is in 
tolerable health. Her arrival had led to some delay 
in despatching the schooner Flirt to Vera Cruz. 

Surgeons Geo. Terrill and W. A. W. Spotswood 
have been ordered to report to Com. Perry for duty 
in the home squadron. It continues quite healthy in 
Pensacola. N. O. Picayune. 

Naval School. In addition to the midshipmen of 
the date of 1841, who were examined recently and 
passed at the naval school, Annapolis, and whose 
names we have already published, there are two gen- 
tlemen of the class of 1840 who were also examined 
and passed. We subjoin their names: 

Colville Terrett, of Indiana, appointed January 
3, 1840, W. F. Davidson, of Virginia, appointea 
Feb. 20, 1840. 

The Water Witch, U. States iron steamer, com- 
manded by Lieut. Totten, will leave Washington for 
Norfolk in a few days, at which port she will take in 
her stores previous to sailing for the Gulf of Mexico. 
(She left on Thursday for Norfolk.) 

We hear that Commander A. Slidell] Mackenzie, 
has been appointed by the Secretary of the Navy to 
the command of the sloop of war Albany, which has 
just reached Boston, after a very successful. cruise in 
the Gulf. [.M. Y. Gaz. 

Presentation of a sword to Lievt. Marin. Thurs- 
day evening, the 26th, was appointed for the presen- 
tation of a sword to Lieut. Marin, the gallant partner 
of Lieut. Hunter, in the capture of Alvarado and 
Flacotalpam. [M. Y. Herald. 

Outrage on our flag—An American seaman impressed. 
The Eastport Sentinel furnishes the particulars of 
a most flagrant offence, which, if true, will require 
the prompt and decided action of our government. 

The Sentinel says that from facts which have come 
to its knowledge, it is quite satisfied that the brig 
Brookline, of that port, owned by John W. Bass, 
Esq., and commanded by Ambrose Spates, was over- 
taken at sea on the 3d inst. by Her Majesty’s steam 
frigate Columbia, and that one of her crew was for- 
cibly impressed and carried on board the steamer.— 
The Brookline was bound from Eastport to the West 
Indies, and as Capt. Spates did not communicate with 
his owner after the outrage, the Sentinel has no 
means of ascertaining the particulars. But Capt. 
John Winchester, of the Julia Ann, has informed it, 
that on the 3d he came to anchor at West Quoddy, 
where he found the Brookline, and was told by Capt. 
Spates that the Columbia had boarded him and had 
impressed one of his seamen. As the Julia Ann was 
bound into port, and belonged to the same owner, 
Capt. Winchester spared a hand to supply the place 
of the one abducted from the deck of the Brookline. 
The Sentinel was informed also by Capt. John Spates, 
of the schooner Gen. Foster, that the outrage was 
seen by him, that it was committed outside of Camp- 
obello, in a calm, and when the Columbia and Brook- 
line were off Scott’s Head. 











THE NATIONAL CURRENCY AND Mexican MINES. — 

The following leading editorial of the N. York 
True Sun, of the |7th is inserted as affording an ad- 
ministration party view of the several subjects on 
which it treats. 

NaTionat currency.—It is a curious fact, not gen- 
erally considered, that the United States, since their 
Independence, have paid $15,000,000 of foreign re- 
volutionary loans, and $20,000,000 for the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida, and have earned besides $135,- 





specie currency of the country, in addition to the 
quantity employed in the manufacture of plate and 
ornaments. In as much as that the mines have pro- 
duced but little, nearly the whole of the metals in 
the country, have been obtained for products of in- 
dustry sold abroad, showing that what is called “the 
balance of trade” has always been in favor of the 
country and since 1843 eminently so. While the Uni- 
ted States were colonies the trade was so restricted 
that but little progress could be made ina general 
way, and the use of paper for money prevented a de- 
mand for the precious metals for use as a currency, 

After the formation of the government the specie 
currency increased, but by no means in proportion to 

the growth of the country or the amount of its eur- 

rency. General Jackson on his accession to the pre- 

sidency, was the first to insist upon the importance of 
a national currency in specie. The United States 

being the second commercial nation in the world, had 

far less than its proportiion of specie, and its ratio to 

the whole circulation was felt to be far Jess than was 

safe. As compared with England it was very small, 

as indicated in the amount coined. In 18164 gen- 

eral coinage took place in England, and the amount 

coined from that time up to 1830 was $278,772,550; 

and this may be taken as nearly the amount in the 

Kingdom. The whole coinage of the United States 

from 1795 up to 1830 was $48,100,968, or about 

one sixth of England. ‘The currency therefore com- 

pared as follows: 

Bank __Paperto 
| Population. Coinage circulation. specie. 
G. B. 16,539,310 278,772,550 147,320,520 1 to2 
U. S. 12,866,020 48,100,968 64,172,840 1 to ¢ 
The proportion of coin in England to the paper 
was held to be too small for a steady currency, which 
is of the utmost importance in securing a certain re- 
ward to industry. If it was too small in England it™ 
was evidently utterly deficient in the United States; 
and therefore it became the imperative duty of cor- 
giess to facilitate its increase. The gold bills of 
1834-7 were passed in this view, and the plan of 
giving additional importance to the specie circulation 
by separating the banks from the government and re- 
cognizing only the constitutional currency. The ex. 
plosion of the banks and the withdrawal of their pa- 
per from circulation, produced through the want of 
a broader specie basis, aided in its acquirement.— 
Further to promote the coinage, branch mints were 
established at Charlotte, N C., Dahlonega, Ga., and 
New Orleans, in 1838. If we take from official 
source the quantity of specie imported and exported 
the product of the United States’ mines, the amount 
of coinage, and the export of American coin before 
anc since 1838, we shall observe the progress of the 
currency as follows: 

SUPPLY OF THE PRECIOUS METALS AND COINAGE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


























1793 to 1838 1839 to 1846 
inclusive. inclusive. 

Import since 1821 162,146,352 59,421,311 

Export do do 100,123,791 41,798,054 
Excess 62,023,161 l 

Product of mines 5,062,600 Hore 

Supply $67,585,751 $23,914.226 

Coinage 77,000,000 42,514,825 

Export as coin 6,423,613 9,714,774 

Increase of currency 70,576,382 32,800,051 


In the last eizht years the coinage has been nearly 
half as much as in the previons forty five years. In 
the first six months of 1847, it has already reached 
$8,000,000 in all the mints, and in July it was $2,- 
000,000 at New Orleans, making $10,000,000, with 
an importation which has reached $25,000,000. The 
coinage for the vear will nearly equal it. Considera- 
ble sums of money are brought annually into the 
country by immigrants that do not appear in the 
above return. These supply the demand for manu- 








| 000,000 of the precious metals which constitutes the 


factures, and make up the discrepancy between the 
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coinage and the apparent supply of the metals, in 
addition to the recoinage. If now we compare the 
bank circulation, Jan. 1837, with that for January, 
1847, we shall see the proportion of the circulation 
as follows: 

Specie in Bak. Bak. circulat’n. New coin’ge. 





1830 22,914,917 64,172,830  48,100.968 
1839 45,132,673 135,170,995 70,576,382 
1847 37,195,307 109,626,487 103,276,433 
Decr’se fm 

18389 7,937,366 25,544,498 
Increase 32.800,051 


Deducting the specie lost by the banks from the cir- 
culation withdrawn, and the currency has diminished 
about $16,000,000 by their means, while the coin- 
age has increased $32,800,051. In the present year | 
$20,000,000 more specie and $10,000,000 bank pa- 

r will be added to the currency. 

By those means it is observable that the great ob- 
ject of enlarging the specie basis of the circulation 
has been attained to a very considerable extent, and 
the coinage has become equal to tiie paper circulation, 
having increased 150 per cent since the reform was 
attempted in 1830. 

It is curious that while the whole coinage of the 
United States, from 1793 to 1840, was but $77,000,- 
000, in gold, silver and copper, the exports of the 
precious iaetals from Vera Cruz reached $141,464,- 
725 in the same period. Of this $113,000 went to 
Spain and its possessions. Before the Mexican Inde- 

ndence the average production was, from 1790 to 
1800, $23,170,226 per annum; from 1800 to 1810, 
$22,664,672. Since then it has been reduced to 
twelve and fourteen millions per annum, through the 

distracted state of the country. 
were, under the Spanish Government, on private ac- 
count, $10,000,000; and smuggled to avoid the duty, 
say $3,000,000. Under the United States occupa- 
tion, it is reasonable to anticipate that a large por- 
tion of these metals will come to this country. The 
Government tax upon the export of coin is 3 per 
cent, and the cost of defending the mines, protecting 
the product on its way to the coast, and thence ship- 
ping it to England, isa severe drawback upon the 
profits. It has been suggested that, instead of sub- 
jecting it to all this cost, it may be exchanged with 
the American agents for government bills, payable 
either in New York or New Orleans—by which 
means the army will be supplied with specie without 
drawing any from the United States; and the owners 
of the specie, by investing the proceeds of govern- 
ment bills in sterling bills, which are now 4 per cent 
below par, will make 10 to 15 per cent more than 
by the p:esent process of shipment. It is a well as- 
certained fact that, from the extraordinary richness 
of the mines, especially in the department of Du- 
rango and Sonoro, that in a quiet state of the coun- 
try $40,000,000 per annum may be easily produced, 
and the whole of it turned in the course of trade 
through the United States, instead of being as here- 


ment in some of the payers. The transaction has 
been thus stated and commented on. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Sub-Treasury.—It has been rumored, for a 
day or two, that arrangements were making for the 
transportation of one or two millions of specie to 
New Orleans, via the magnetic telegraph, or in 
some ouher mysterious way, by which the specie 
should remain in Wall street, and at the same time 
the government should have it in New Orleans. We 
can now sav that the arrangement was yesterday 
consummated—one million of specie being taken out 
of the sub-treasury and placed in the State Bank, as 
the first step of its progress southward. 

We cannot, of course, know what security is ta- 
ken by the secretary of the treasury that the specie 
shall be delivered in New Orleans. It is probably 
an agreement of certain banks or individuals to pay 
the sum stipulated within a specified time, it being 
understood that they get it there in such manner as 
they may find convenient or profitable. When the 
government employs the express houses to transport 
their funds, a bill of lading or receipt 1s given for 
certain boxes containing so much specie; and the 
delivery by them of any other boxes, or any alltera- 
tion of the contents, would be a breach of contract. 
In such cases we are bound to suppose the govern- 
ment allows no tampering with its money. But the 
arrangement completed yesterday is of a different 
character. It docs not require the delivery of the 
identical specie, but merely an equivalent amount of 


by the secretary of the treasury, that of the parties 


that, as honest men, they will transport it safely, but 
that, as solvent men, they will be able to deliver it 


specie, and hence adds to the responsibility assumed | 


with whom the arrangement is made—not merely | 


I 
Tn the present case, the transfer was made of two mit 


lions in specie, to be delivered in specie at New 0 he 
within an average period of thirty eight days frnu! 
actual receipt of the moneyin New York. ow 
present stage of the water, it would take ar least twee 

days to transport the specie from New York to a 
Orleans, even if it were all sent at once in the same = 
veyance; but as this might probably be unsafe op 3" 
practicable, we submit whether an average period 
thirty eight days is too long to allow for the trangs . 
two millons in specie from New York to New Otleane 
The idea of a loan never entered into the head of te 
secretary, nor, considering the duty to be performe 
would such a thing be possible. ‘The secretary unde’ 
the law, simply contracts for the delivery of so muck 
specie in New Orleans; and, if the party making the rs 
tract already has the specie of his own in New Orleans 
is it notmuch more safe and convenient for himtode 
posite that specie in New Orleans, which is already ther 
rather than it.cur the greater delay and hazard of sending 
trom New York to New Orleans the identica! Collars 
received at New York? The truth is, such an idea neye, 
occurred to any friend of the constitutional treasury; anf 
itis only iis enemies who desire to desiroy it by render 
ing it unsafe or impracticable, that car give the |ry 
such a construction.” 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN OREGON. 


While the Californians quarrel, or argue, about tig 
site of the city, which is intended to be the mety 
politan queen of all the coasts and islands of the P, 
cific, speculation has some thoughts touching the de 
‘tinies of the more northernly regions of Oregon aj 
Russian America, and is disposed, in particular, i 
estimate the comparative advantages of British ay 
American Oregon. The line has been drawn, the te 
ritory has been divided—at least upon paper,—an 








allowed the use of the money until the time specified 


The annual export | for its repayment. 


The Advertiser proceeds to comment on this as a 
violation of the sub-treasury law and to speak of 
the transaction as a loaning of the government funds, 
and as such, a felony in Mr. Walker. 


On this the New York Courier remarks as follows: 
‘There is, we believe, no doubt but the secretary of 
the treasury, in order to save to the government the 
expense of transporting the specie to New Orleans, 
and in order to guard against a further drain of two 
millions of specie from this city, has made an ar- 


the treasury will be supplied, and, at the same time, 
the specie not be moved. Such, we learn, will be 
the effect of the arrangement; and right glad are we 
to learn it. But the secretary of the treasury, as we 
understand, simply turns over the specie here to Mr. 
A B, with orders to deliver the amount in New Or- 
| jeans on a day named! This is doubtless in comphi- 


sum to the country. 
the sub-treasury, so much the better. 
shall not complain of it on that a-count.” 





tofore, shipped to Spain. 
Next to the want of security in Mexico, the want 


of good machines and civilized laborers has been 
a great cause of the small product of the mines, and 
the failure of those numerous English companies pro- 
jected in 1825. An orderly government under Uni- 
ted States’ occupying troops, would remedy these 
evils, and make available the treasure house of the 
world; and the United States, instead of possessing 
the least specie currency, will come to possess the 
most, and be the dispenser of money to the rest of the 
Agriculture and mining are clearly the lea- 


world. 
ding interests of the country. 





Cauirornia.— Col. Stevenson’s Command. The ship 
Brutus, which took out that portion of the California ) 
regiment that was left behind here, on the morning | transfer in such mode or modes as he may deem most! are nooks of good land here and there; and so 


transaction: 


‘‘Now the transfer made by the secretary is in| equally vigorous, it will not be difficult to igure 
exact conformity not only with the letter, vut also, the result, from a mere comparison of the nal 
The power is not to, advantages and disadvantages of the two count 
transport specie from one depository to another, but ‘now possessed by, as they have been divided by 


with the spirit of the law. 


lo “transfer moneys.” 





public service shall seem to him to require.” 





the transports took so precipitate a departure, arriy- | Safe and convenient. 


ed at the port of her destination on the 18th April 


ture from this port, it was feared that the B. had suf- 
fered some disaster; but though she did not sail til] | war. 
some weeks after the Preble and the other three | the law, contracts witha capitalist of undoubted solven- 
cy at New York, whu receives the specie there, to de 
pusite the amvunts requiredin specie at New we to! 

o the 


vessels, after all, in a passage of 156 days, sh 


reached San Francisco only one day behind the for- | 


mer. 
H. Perkins are reported as still in port there. 


[.V. Y¥. Express. 


Tue Sus-Treasury.—An operation{ of the sub- 


| ‘ 
The Loo Choo, Susan Drew and the Thomas | secretary and the government it makes no diflerenc 


| Whether the same idenucal dullars be deposited in New 
Orleans, provided the aniuuntin specie 1S ihe Sume, and | ed the Cascade Range, uniil it sweeps # 
that the deposite received in specie is made in specie. Nor the Gulf of Georgia, and is Jost in the lar 


| Well, what is the present case? 
} 


| certain dates, at New Orleans, for the prosecution uf th 


e| 


| the mes designated by the secretary of war. 


does the law make, either in its letter or spirit, any suc 


treasury las lately called foritn considerable com- | has it ever been so construed, but alwa\s otherwise. 


at the appointed time and place, because they are) 


rangement with a capitalist by which the wants of 


ance with the letfer of a bad law; and the single fact) tions within the next quarter of a century. [tis 
that it cannot be carried out in its spirit, demonstrates 
that it should be rejected. ‘The procedure, however, 
is one which cannot be otherwise than favorable to 
commerce, and will, at the same time, save a large 
If it also proves the folly of | 
We certainly | 


The Union gives the following explanation of the 


Now, the simple question is, whether the same | 
identical dollars in gold and silver must be transpor- | from being a very valuable one, considered in 
ted from the depository in N. York to the depository | 
in New Orleans, or whether the same amount of specie | 
may not lawfully be transferred under the jaw.— 
The secretary is to “‘transier moveys” from one 
depository to another ‘at his discretion,” ‘as the sale- 
ty of the public moneys and the convenience of the 
The dv 
secretary is vested by law with full ‘discretion’ to| Timber, even fuel, is extremely scarce, ali 
judge of the mode of transfer, and is to make the 


\ The secretary of the 
: eal : | treasury is called upon by the war department, a few 

ot haviug been spoken or heard of since he ar- | st 
Not her dep At | weeks in advance, to place certain amvunts in specie, at 


Based upun the requisitions, the secretary, under | the soutb, and Sir George Simpson in the tr 


, absurd requisition as to deposite the identical dollars; nor 


discontent and jealousy still, naturally, exist; ay 
Great Britain and America evince a disposition! 
continue the old warfare of titles under the ne 
form of a rivalry of colonization, each aiming att 
same ultimate prize, the command of the commer 
of the South Seas. The English have already broad 
ed a project of colonizing Vancouver’s Island, ap 
rently in the hope of completing the organization 
a strong colonial government there, by which : 
American Oregon may be kept in a kind of dep 
‘dency or vassalage, while the attention of the Am 
ricans is diverted from their now “clear and unqu 
tionable” possession south of AO deg. to the news 
quisition of California. Perhaps the whole sche 
is connected with the consideration of the pres 
state of things in American Oregon, in which 
| English possess so many trading forts and farms: 
the navigation of the Columbia, in view, too, of f 
‘possibility of a war occurring between the twot 


‘likely, however, that Jonathan, who has all Jot 
_ passion for rule and territory, and has never yet gi 
‘en up an inch of land upon which his foot has be 
lonce successfully planted, wili be caught nap)! 
nor is it probable that any drain of emigratiol 
_ wards California can very materially postpone the 
Jonization of the valley of the Columbia. Supp 
| the efforts of the two nations on the west coast t0 


| ty between, the two governments. » 
ry . ° shale tis 
Taking the Oregon territory as a whole, 


ence to its natural resources and capacity to 
a large population. It is a vast expauise of m 
tains, savage and barren; with valleys of Java,§ 
or naked rock, parched and uncultivable. The 
ers are wild torrents, roaring down tremendous 
vines, in covtinual succession of rapids and cala 


wood takes the place of the ordinary herbage: 


the mountains are fertile, while the yalleys 7 
rile; but the above is the general character 
interior, as will be seen by the reader who 


lowed Fremont along the route of the emg 
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Hudson Bay traders in the north. Al Ir, j 
valuable lands of Oregon are on the coe , 
strip between the sea and the western range” 
e | tains, extending from California, where iL 1s ™ 


: here tS 
the Sierra Nevada, through Oregon, ag ai 
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All this strip of coast is rich in forests, a“ 


tile soil, and the rivers running throug 








war has been avoided; but some national feelings 
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eee 
from falls. It narrows, however, as it proceeds 
north; and it may be said entirely to cease at the 
mouth of Frazer’s river, under the 49th parallel.— 
From that latitude, northward the whole coast is, like 
the interior, a confusion of rugged Alpine heights; 
whose feet, washed by the sea, scarce allow space of 
level ground sufficient for the trading forts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. “So uneven, in short,” says 
Sir George Simpson, “is the whole country, that 
within any reasonable distance of a stream or a 
jake, a level site for a fort can hardly be found.— 





my grateful sense of the assiduity and zeal with 
which you have applied yourselves to the considera- 
tion of the public interests. 

Your attention has been principally directad to 
the measures of immediate relief which a great and 
unprecedented calamity rendered necessary. 

I have given my cheerful assent to those laws 
which, by allo ving the free admissio. of grain, and 
hy affording facilities for the use of sugar in brewe- 
ries and distilleries, tend to increase the quantity of 
human food, and to promote commercial intercourse. 

I rejoice to find that you have in no instans* pro- 


he coast, ® 


here It 
sho 


grass ™ 
h ia 


Moreover, this land of rocks is as difficult of access, 


except on the immediate margin of the sea, as it is 


jmpracticable in itself, é Most of the streams to the 
northward of Frazer’s river are mere torrents, which 
being fed in summer by the melting of the snows, 
and in winter by the watering deluges of this dismal 
climate, plunge headlong in deep gullies between the 
contiguous bases of precipitous heights of every form 
and magnitude.” Among those Alpine ramparts, the 

at Frazer’s river has a navigation of only twenty 
five miles: and the country of New Caledonia, which 
it waters, cut off from access to the sea through its 
own river channel, is compelled to see its fur trade 
carried on over land to the distant Okanagan and 
Columbia, and thence, by a long circuit, down to 
Fort Vancouver. 

All this fertile region of the coast, then, being 
south of 49°, belongs to American Oregon, and none 
of it to the British, whose sole compensation is found 
in Vancouver’s Island. This island is some fifty or 
sixty miles wide: and two hundred and fifty or sixty 
long. Its whole area cannot exceed 15,000 square 
miles—about one third that of an ordinary Ameri- 
can State. It has some excellent harbors; and, al- 
though the interior is still, for the most part, a terra 


incognita, it is supposed to contain abundance of 


good soil; which, however, is not very probable, con- 
sidering that the whole island is a cluster of the same 
savage mountains which form the main; mountains 
so high that it is one of the grand features of the 
Gulf of Georgia, that it is walled in on both sides 
throughout its whole extent, by peaks covered with 
perpetual snow. No colony can be founded on Van- 
couver’s Island capable of competing with the Ame- 
rican settlements, which will be formed in Oregon,— 
in the Nisqually country around the beautiful waters 


posed new restrictions, or interfered with the liberty 
of foreign or internal trade, as a mode of relievinz 
distress, [ feel assured that such measures are 
generally ineffectual, and, in some cases, agzeravate 
= evils for the alleviation for which they are ad »pt- 
ed. 

1 cordially approve the acts of large and liberal 
bounty by which you have assuaged the sufferings of 
my Irish subjects. 1] have also readily given tiny 
sanction to a law to make better provision for the 
permanent relief of the destitute in Ireland. 

I have likewise given my assent to various bills cal 
culated to promote the agricultural and develop the 
industry of that portion of the Unithd Kingdom — 
My attention shall be directed to such further mea 
sures as my be conducive to those salutary purposes. 

My relations with foreign powers continue to in- 
spire me with confidence in the maintenance of peace. 

It has adorded me great satisfaction to find that 
the measures which, in concert with the king of the 
French, the Queen of Spain, and the Queen of Por- 
tugal, | have taken for the pacification of Portugal, 
have heen attended with success; and that the civil 
war which for many months liad afflicted that coun- 
ry, has at last been brought to a bloodless terinina- 
tion. 

I indulge the hope that future differences between 
political parties in that country may be settled with- 
out an appeal to arms. 
| Gentlemen of the house of commons: 





| — thank you for your willingness in granting me | 


the necessary supplies; they shall be applied with 
| due care and economy to the public service. 

| | am happy to inform you that, notwithstanding 
'the high price of food, the revenue has, up to the 
present time, been more productive than | had rea- 
| $n to anticipate. ‘The incresed use of articles of 
general consumption has chiefly contributed to this 
The revenue derived from sugar, especially, | 


| result. 


of Admiralty Inlet, and in the Cowlitz valley,—but | has been greatly augmented by the removal of pro- 


more particularly en the Lower Columbia, and in the | 


valley of the Willamette. 

The coasts of British Oregon are incapable of co- 
lonization. 
some feeble settlements, separated by impassable 
mountains, from settlements still more feeble, which 


may grow around the Hudson’s Bay Company’s forts | 
Both must exist at the mercy of | 
the people who possess the mouth of the Columbia, 


in New Caledonia. 


and will stretch in a line of unbroken occupation, 
from the Bay of San Francisco to the Straits of Fu- 
ca. And all the toil and treasure which the English 


may expend in establishing such rival colonies, can | 


only result in providing petty states, to be hereafter 
annexed to the Oregon of the Americans. 
[North Amer. Gaz. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 

The queen prorogued parliament on the 23d July, 
and was expected to leave for Scotland on the 9th 
August in her yacht. 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
Provogation of parliament, Fridvy July 23d. This 
ing the day fur the prorogation of parliament, the 
°ors were opened at twelve—and, soon after the 

i . peers was occupied by ladies of rank in full 
~~ he foreign ambassadors were dressed in full 
one several of them displaying the ribbons and 
thn of their several orders of knighthood. The 
ay, ¥ their robes, began to arrive shortly before 
be her majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert, 

vd ate, entered the house shortly after two o'clock. 
bended? taking her seat upon the throne, com- 
the bar the attendance uf the house of commons at 

Me > tage of the house of commons dressed in 
heciren and attended by several members, then 
c ob a the bar, and addressed her majesty in 
daar form. Her majesty then prorogued par- 

«cot in the following gracious speech. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: 
% tbe much satisfaction in being able io release 
in. | n the duties of a laborivus and anxious ses- 
Cainot take leave of you, without expressing 


Se neeesses 





The Island of Vancouver may permit | 


hibitory duties on foreign sugar. 

The various grants which you have made for | 
education in the United Kingdom, will, | trust, be 
conducive to the religious and moral improvement 
|of my people. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: 

I think proper to inform you that it is my inten- 
tion immediately to dissolve the present parliament. 

Il rely with confidence on the loyalty to the throne, 
and attachment lo the free institutions of this coun. 
try, which animate the great body of my people. I 
join with them it supplications to Almighty God 
that the dearth by which we have been afilicted may, 
by the Divine blessing, be converted into cheapness 
aud plenty. 

The day being unusually fine, the procession down 
to the house presented a most animating and brilli- 
ant spectacle. Her majesty looked exceedingly well, 
and appeared in high health and spirits. 

Literally, no business was done in either house— 
the parliament simply meeting for the purpose of 


being prorogued. 
A supplement appears to the London Gazette, of 


the 23d uit. contaiming the Royal Proclamation for 
dissolving the present parliament, and declaring the 
calling of another. ; 
hereby, by this our Royal Proclamation, under our 
great seal of our United Kingdom, require writs 
forthwith to be issued accordingly by our said chan- 
cellors respectively, for causing the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons, who are to serve in| 
the said parliament, to be duly returned to, and give 
their attendance in our said parliament, which writs 
are to be returnable on ‘I'uesday,the 2lst day of 
September next.” 

A return obtained by Lord Geo. Bentinck, shows 
the amount of grain, flour and meal, reduced to 
quarters, entered for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom in the years ending Sth of June, 1645, 
1846, and 1847. In the first period, the total was 
2,667,054 quarters; in the next 1,361,097; while in the 
year ending the Sth of June, 1847, the total rose to 
9,548,870. 

The elections, for members to the new parliament 
had taken place in most of the English and Scotch 
towns. Important changes had taken place on both 
sides, but the ministry on the whole have gamed in 
strength and influeuce. 














In London. Lord John Russell, Mr. Pattison, Bar} 

on Rothschild, and Mr. Masterton, all free traders, 
and friends of the present whig administration, are 
elected. In liverpool. two free traders, Mr. Cald. 
well and Sir Tho nas Birch, are elected.. Mr. C)5- 
den has been returned for Stockport, and Mr, Bright 
for Manchester, the latter without opposition. ‘Sr 
Robert Peel is returned as usual for Tamworth, and 
it has hee» confilently affirmed that he will. enter 
ino alliance with Lord John Russell, who is to be 
raised to the peerage, and to conduct the business of 
government in the upper house, while Sir Robert 
resumes the leadership of the eo amons. 
On the other han!, Lord Joho Russell has lost 
isome firm supporters; a nong them three mambers 
of his cabinet, viz: Mr. Macaulay, Sir John Can 
Hobhouse of Nottinghim, and Mr. Ha ves of Lam- 
beth. The county elections have not yet taken 
place. 


The l.ondon Morning Chronicle gives the follow- 
ing probable state of parties in the new parliament. 
As compared with the last parliament it shows a 
loss of 35 t ~he protectionists: 








‘Seats, 
Already giined hy liberals from protectirnists 30 
Lost by liberals and gained by protectio tists 7 
Absolute gain from protectionists —23 
Gained by liberals from Peelites 15 
Lost by liberals and gained by Peelites 10 
Absolute gain from Peelite a 5 
Total ahsolute gain of the liberals on the bo- 
/rouzh elections 93 
If the liberals gain upon the whole election, as 
we have supposed, 15 seats from the Peelites and 35 
seats from the protectionists, the numbers will then 
stand thus: 
Liberals 333 
Peelites 97 
Protectionists 228 


Tots | 658 


| This would give the liberals a majority of eight 
over the two sections of conservatives. This, we 
are convinced, is not far from the result which will 
be arrived at; and we should not be much surprised 
to find, instead of a majority on any side, an exactly 
even division of the house of commons. 

The earl of Dalhousie has been proposed as the 
new governor general of [ndia, and Sir Henry Pot. 
linger as governor of Madras. Sir Harry Smith, the 
hero of Aliwal, is to succeed Pottinger as governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Debate in parliament— American relief to Ireland ~ 
An interesting discussion took place in the house of 
commons on the 20th of July, on the subject of do- 
nations of food received by the people of Ireland 
from the United States. The following isa synopsis 
of this debate: 

Mr. Brother’°n moved an address to her majesty, 
“that she will .e graciously pleased to direct that 
there be laid before this house a copy of the letter 
from the secretary of state of foreign affairs to her 
Britannic majesty’s minister at Washington, acknow- 
ledging the donation in food and money of the legisla- 
ture and citizens of the United States of America for 
the relief of the famine in Ireland.” The honorable 
gentieman then referred to the great amount df mis- 
ery and destitution which had been experienced in 
Ireland, and to the very large contributions raised in 
America for the reliet of that country, one commit- 
tee having raised a sum of not less than £109,000, 
and another of £60,900. The expedition with which 
|these large contributions were converted into food 
and transmitted to Ireland was also matter of gur- 
prise as well as gratitude. The honorable gentleman 








The proclamation says: ‘*We do | having read the extracts from several letters receiv: 


ed from various parts of the United States, to show 
the promptitude with which the humane exertions 
of the American people were conducted, proceeded 
to observe, that after the manifestation of such 
kindly feelings on their part, we could no less than 
give expression to the gratitude which we felt,— 
(Hear, hear.) He regarded the conduct of ‘Ameri- 
ca, in this respect, as of great importance, seeing it 
tended to contirm those friendly relations that exist- 
ed between the two countries, and would aid in lay- 
ing the foundations of lasting peace. ‘These reasons 
justified him in moving that this address be presented 
to her majesty, simply with a view of elicitisg the 
strong expressions of national gratitude which he 
was certain were felt in every part of her majesty’s 
dominions. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. Brown concurred in what had been said 
by the honorable gentleman, with regard to the effect 
upon the amicable relations of the two countries 
which the recent conduct of America was calculated 
to produce. It was not merely the amount of their 
contributions, bul the prowpiness with which vessels 
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were placed at the disposal of the contributors for 
the enaiaiaeion of he to Ireland, and the kind- 
ness and hospitality which were shown to those who 
went from this country to procure provisions, that 
demanded their gratitude and esteem. (Hear, hear.) 
There was one feature in the transaction deserving 
of particular notice, namely, that part of the dona- 
tions came from our red brethren in the west. 
Lord Palmerston—I have very great pleasure in 
acquiescing in and supporting the motion of my hon- 
orable friend. The only regret that I can feel on 
the occasion is, that although the despatch for which 
he has moved, expresses in strong terms the feelings 
of her majesty’s government, and the feelings which 
we believe animate the whole British nation, still I 
am sensible that no term which could have been em- 
ployed by me, could adequately convey the feelings 
Pr thank ulness and admiration which the conduct of 
our breteren in the United States must have excited 
amongst all classes of her majesty’s subjects. As 
my honorable friend has stated, not only was the 
supply sent large, liberal, and generous in amount, 
but the manner in which it was sent, the prompti 
tude with which it was forwarded, and the strong 
feeling of interest which was expressed on the part 
of all those who had contributed to that supply, 
were more almost than could possibly be expected 
on the part of those who, however united to us in 
origin and bound to us by every tie of language and 
religion, of manners and habits still being separated 
by a mighty expanse of ocean, could not be animated 
perhaps, by the same extent of sympathy, by which 
our brethren in the United States have been so hon- 
orably distinguished. 1 agree with my honorable 
friend that transactions of this nature are calculated 
to cement in the strongest manner those ties which 
ought to unite kindred nations, and it is this circum- 
stance which 1s not to be lost sight of; that while on 
the one hand ac.s of generosity such as these bind 
and rivet the affections of those upon whom they 
have been conferred, on the other hand they tend by 
the very exercise which accompanies them of good 
and kindly feelings to increase the affection of those 
who have beea the objects of those generous acts.— 
And therefore, sir, both in regard to those feelings 
which those actions proclaim in America, | ain hap- 
py to think that, whatever may have been the suf- 





ferings and calamities which gave rise to these acts, | 


at all events they will so far have been attended 
with happy results, that they have afforded our 
brethren in the United States an opportunity of do- 


tries. 


The value of such intercourse was shown by 
the many improvements which had been introduced 
from other countries of late years. it was most 
gratifying in drinking the toast associated with the 
health of the American minister, that he could re- 
cognize a display of those laws of humanity and good 
feeling which stood us in good stead in our late diffi- 
culties, and for which he hoped every Englishman 
would be grateful. (Hear, hear.) It would always. 
be the object of the society to communicate to for- 
eigners who would come among them such informa- 
tion as they had, as well as to receive information 
from them. The toast was drunk with much ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Bancroft, the American minister, was receiv- 
ed with loud cheers. He said—lI cannot find words 
adequate to express my gratitude for the kindness 
with which the noble lord has alluded to my country. 
As the representative of a foreign country, I still 
feel that 1 am not entirely a stranger in your midst, 
for nature has established a bond of union between 


Ph etrpnltecsettn . 


that are counted, amidst the graves of 


our f, 
thers, which seem to shed a sacred infinenee oa 


toil. (Cheers.) I 
The men with us—beneath whose blows the f ! 
ests fall—the living, moving, active population % ! 
least in many of our most populous districts, , . 
now more numerous than all that sleep beneath a i 
soil, of all the generous past, (loud cheers,) ang ¢,, n 
farmers, even in the midst of their toil, and wit ed 1! 
implements of industry in their hands, are compelied 1 
to erect their churches and schools, and to enter int 0 
competition with the mother country, and in jj that tt 
can promote morality through religion, and the Care fe 
pe 
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th 

th 























of science and general culture. 

I respond fully, and in the name of every Amer; 
can, in the wish that has been uttered, that Peace 
may be continued forever. (Cheers.) Nay, rather 
let us hope that the relations between our Countries 
the international intelligence betwixt us, may Jeg h 
to ‘such intimate relations that the very thought of " 





farmers of every country on the face of the earth.— 
(Cheers.) The same suo shines upon us all—the 
same seasons, as they return, prepare alike for all 
the seed time and ripen the harvest; and the celes- 
tial influenecs, to which we look fora blessing on 
our exertions in the culture of the soil, will blend 
the hearts of husbandmen in the universal love of 
the brotherhood of humanity, which has ever, aad 
will ever make them—especially the men of Anglo- 
Saxon origin—the gnardians of freedoin and the con- 
servators of peace. (Cheers. ) 

Wherever countries cultavate the soil, there, cer- 
tainly the nations dwell side by side in harmony and 
peace. Nor is it only in this point of view that for- 
eign nations are interested in your festivities of this 
day. Look wherever you will throughout this island, 
everywhere there is evidence of English enterprise 
and of English desire for improvement, which have 
penetrated every clime and brought home bright 
trophies from the remotest isles. Look to your 
gardens and your forests. What clime is there that 
has not been sifted to adorn your gardens? What 
remote isle is there that has not been looked to, to 
add new riches to your class of forest trees? 
where there is evidence of that expansive enterprise 
which ransacks every corner of the world. Here in 


ness American plants, and 1 have seen art so come 
in furtherance of nature—1 have seen your skill so 
employed in multiplying their varieties and in gath- 





ing that which will never be forgotten by the people 


of this country, and | hope, for a long time, will in- | 


crease the good feeling of the people of the United 
States toward their brethren in this country.— 
eers. 
a Morpeth said, as he had had very peculiar 
opportunities of noticing the warmth of feeling which 
existed in every part of the Union towards the inha- 
bitants of this, which they called ‘‘the old” country, 
he could not help declaring his participation in the 
feelings of satisfaction and thankfulness expressed 
by the honorable member and his noble friend. It 
was impossible to overrate the strength of those feel- 
ings, evinced by the warmth of sympathy which had 
been called forth in America, and by the liberal and 
substantial tokens which had accompanied it, and 
which, he trusted, would be considered to be amply 
acknowledged by the despatch of his noble friend. 
But he was not sorry that, before parliament rose, 
feelings such as those expressed by the honorable 
members had found a vent within the walls of the 
house. He had received letters recently from New 
York, describing the measures taken there for se- 


curing the health and comfort of the destitute emi-_ 


grants from this courtry, and at Boston, an island 
had been set apart for, and appropriated to hospitals. 
He believed the same kindly spirit prevailed all over 
the Union, from Maine to N. Orleans, and although 
occasionally causes of soreness and subjects of alter- 
cation would unavoidably arise between the two 
countries, as between other nations, the touchstone 
of calamity was only wanting to call forth at all 
times what was most generous and kind in our na- 
ture. He bore with pleasure his testimony to the 
value of those feelings which the calamities of Ire 
land bad elicited in America. (Hear, hear.) 
The motion was then agreed to. 


1 meeting of the 
England was held on the 22d ult., at Northampton. | 


The annual dinner, at which the earl of Egmont pre- 

sided, was attended by one thousand two hundred 
ersons. 

: The earl of Chichester, in proposing the health of 

the foreign ministers, the only one of whom present 

was Mr. Bancroft, the minister of the United States, | 





said he need not remind the agricuiturists of this |nature. Youcullivate the suil of your fathers under | beyond the expression of his hope that the @ 


country of the advantage of maintaining a constant 
jptercourse with the agriculturists of olher coun- 


| 


| hand of industry and scientific care. 
/ the trees are older than the roads; they are older 
Mr. Bancroft at the ‘4 > agricultural sociely.—The | than the towns: 

oyal agricultural society of | they are the oldest monuments that exist amongst 


ering them into masses—that here in England J have 
seen the shrubs and trees of my native land brought 
to a beauty ard perfection which | never knew them 


| to atlain in their native verdure. 
: 
| 4 have to thank you, my lord, the president of this 


| society, for giving me an opportunity of being pre- 
}sent this day at this celebration—this exhibition 
which you have held—for having an opportunity of 
witnessing this show, which has been so exceedingly 


ed from all partscf England, in which there is no 
room for mediocrity. 1 thank you for permitting 
| me to be present on this occasion. 4 thank the no- 
| ble lord (Chichester) for the kind manner in which 
/he has alluded to my country, andd thank you all 





for the cordial! sympathy with which you have greet. | 


ed the sentiment that we are all bound together by 
the ties of brotherhood. The agriculture of my 
country differs much from yours. You are carrying 
on a work which has been continued from century 
to century. You are engaged in periecting that 
which your furefathers have for centuries prepared 
;to your hand. We have rather to grapple with the 
/ difficulties of nature—to tame, to subdue, and to 
Make useful the exuberance of our exhaustless soil. 
_ Nothing would surprise my couctrymen more 
than the manner in which you cultivate your soil. 
No.hing would astonish them more than to be told 





that in England wheat is planted rather than sown, | 


that the tender blades are with the utmost care sup- 
_ ported by the hoe and weeded by the hand; and they 
| would listen with incredulity if 1 were to tell them 
of the results per acre which you expected to gain 
| by all this careful culture. We rely upon the natu- 
ral fertility of our soil; you subdue everything to the 
In America 


and where they have been spared 


us. With you there is not an animal suffered to ex. 
ist that cannot present its passport, and prove its 
right to be fed and fattened. (Cheers and laughter. ) 
Phere is not a tree allowed to encumber your soil, 


Every-, 


the scenes of England { have had occasion to wii- | 


rich in horses, and the stock which hus been gather- | 


the disturbance of peace may be dismissed from, our 


minds, and that it may seem a vain, unnecessar fea 
and useless prayer to pray that peace may be perpe. the 
tual. (Cheers.) This, gentlemen, is uttered lrom wil 
my heart and every one of my countrymen wij [ net 
am sure, respond to it. | beg to renew my expres ic 
sions of gratitude for your kindness to me on this Ot. we 
casion, and to offer my fervent prayers for the pros. £31 
perity of the farmers of England. (Loud cheers, ) wit 

Disastrous shipwreck.—The Morton Bay Courier con 


Extraordinary of March 17th, announces the wreck 
of the Sovereign steamer, with the loss of nine Cabin HH 
and sixteen steerage passengers, seventeen of the 












relit 

crew, and a cargo of wool. She grounded on th the 
bar at Amity point, (Australia,) and afterwards appl 
foundered in four fathoms water. The pecuniary fact 
loss is estimated at £20,000. Apri 
IreLanp.—The fever continued to be very fatal in mon 
Ireland. whie 
The Cork Examiner mentions the failure of gig cante 
houses in corn trade at Limerick, whose united jja. verni 
bilities amount to £300,000. meas 
The week’s rent at the usual weekly meeting of the { 
the Repeal association, held on the 19th, was an. happ 
nounced to be £59 19s 6d. Qn the Succeeding a pro 
weekly meeting it amounted lo £60. Mr. Collett, labor 
| the late member, and present candidate for Athlone, labor 
| was present, and with Mr. Morgan Jolin O'Connell, from 
addressed the meeting. All the speakers expressed ly red 
/a confidence that the repeal movement would regain meas! 
| strength, and that the next parliamrent would grant course 
| a repeal to the Union. wishic 
| An immense number of tenantry have been evict. ships, 










|} ed at Charleville, cn the eari of Cork’s estate, and it 
| was represented to have been effected under circu 
| stances of considerable harshness. This, however, 
| bas been contradicted, and alihough no acts of cru. 
elly have been perpetrated by the agent, stil the 
eviction of the tenantry seeas to have been ona 


measu. 
ment. 
Lore 
portan 
loned, 
The 


| large scale. ration, 
| ‘Phe remains of Mr. O'Connell having been brought Hol inco 
| by way of France to Southampton, were carried by HiMhe pre 
‘railroad to Loudon, and thence transferred to Ches vad bee 
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iter, where they arrived on Munday evening, and Alter a 
| were laid in the Roman Catholic chapel of that city. Miparticn: 
| Mr. Gardner, of Chester, had received orders 0 Bown , | 
'make a new coffin, as thatin which the body was MD the 4 
|eneased, and which was made at Genoa, was of rae B™porta: 
|ther common workmanship. High mass was cele Mpithaut 
| brated in the chapel on Sunday, and in tne evening Hip the fj, 
|a procession accompanied the remains to the rail- Lord 
way station. Qn Monday, the 2d, they were placed iMBaving } 
_on board a steamer specially engaged, and by il col iPjourne 
| veyed to Dublin. The funeral will take place 0 July 2 
the oth of August. [ Wilmer & Smith. D discuss 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. July 2% 
House of Lords, Tuesday, July 20th. Lord Srovg-BamPssi00 1 
ham, in an elaborate speech, called the attention &MM Lord g 
the house to the course that had been pursued "MM the cy, 
conducting the business of the session. He moved MMe effect 
'an address to her majesty, and said that he brought Stable 
forward his motion with no vague desire of casliig ide On | 
blame on the government—much of which he coum the | 
| plained being incident, almost necessary, to the " require 
}in which the business of the country was conducted ansdo 







hools ob 
us instru 
Cived x 


| His sole object was to gather wisdom frow the pe 
and to prevent, if possible, the calamity vl! — 
such session ever again occurring. He would 6% 

































except according to the judgment of the cultivator. 
We trust to natural process, und we use the for- 
esis as they have been given to us by the God of 


the shadow of the towers of your churches,~—(loud | 
checrs,)—which have stood in your midst for ages | 




















‘allude to the actual bills which had passed—be *# Hough 
|going to say unhappily, but a very limited oa ‘ea 
partment of the picture he had to present; bu a neater 
would say happily—for worse measures that = ® hou 
which had become the law of the laud, speci} 1" Amer 
three measures reluting to Ireland, had never at Dies 
in any previous session. ln the first piace," Ad 
was the English poor law bill, upon which he W° yo lan 
not now trouble their lordships with a single" Ba M 
easul lish a | 

might work weil. poy F Cscus 
‘The next measure of substance which pae® Was 
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a @ lation to 
passed har tang had taken upon itself the duty of 
fy 8 the people of freland fora time, which was 
ierdefined. It was said that the distress in breland 
ae local, but seeing the amount of relief which was 
a afforded in six counties of freland, in seemed 
at somewhat more than one third—something be- 
tween one third and one half of the whole population 
of Ireland were in a destitute condition; and that, at 
the present moment, 2,900,000 and odd persons were 
receiving the means of sustenance doled out to them 
from the coffers of the treasury by paid officers ap- 

ointed for that purpose. When was this system of 
relief to cease? it was said, in a month or two, and 
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the sister kingdom. By that|new Bishop of Manchester, so long as he shall re- 


main the junior Bishop, was carried by LIL to 57.— 
The bill then passed through committee. Some 
amendments were then made in the Poor Law Ad- 
ministration bill, and the house adjourned. 

July 20th.—Lord Palmerston, in reply toa motion 
by Mr. Brotherton, for a copy of the letter acknow- 
ledging the donation in food and money of the le 
gistature and citizens of the United States, for the 
relief of the famine in lreland, said, the only regret 
he felt was, that the despatch, although it spoke the 
strong feeling of the British Government and nation, 


did not adequately express the admiration which the ; 


munificence of our transatlantic brethren had excit- 


that the people of freland were to be thrown upon | ed in the minds of Englishmen. Not only was the 


their own resources. If so, then he prayed God to 
help these poor people; he must add to his prayer, 
that peace and tranquility would be maintained.— 
The evil had been commenced by training the Irish 
ulation to become beggars, and much was to be 
feared if the eleemosynary assistance which had in 
their destitution been afforded them was suddenly 
withdrawn. Of the £10,000,000 lent to Ireland, but 
never to be repaid, according to the odious and des. | 
icable doctrine of repudiation imported across the 
Atlantic into another place, not more than from 
£300,000 to £400,000, was now available, and yet 
with all the probabilities of distress and destitution 
continuing to exist in Ireland, a vote of credit had 
not been asked for. 


supply sent to lreland liberal and generous, but the 
promptitude with which it was sent was more than 
we could have expected on the part of those who, 
though bound to us by the ties of common blood, 
language and religion, were yet separated from us 
by a large expanse of ocean. 

After a few words tothe same effect to Lord Mor- 
peth, the motion was agreeu to. 

Lord G. Bentinck, in moving for certain ‘*returns 
showing the comparative receipts of revenue in the 
years ending the 5th day of January, 1842, and 1847, 
from those items on which a reduction of duty 
have, and have not, in the interim taken place, and 
distinguishing any increase in the revenue from the 
last alteration of the sugar duties,” observed that, 








He contended that having begun this system of | 
relief, the government ought, as was the case during | 
the war, to have asked fur a vote of credit, to be | 
applied to the contingency which might arise. In! 
fact, the government had provided for the months of 
April, May, June, July, and August, and ‘““worser” | 
months were to come, and for the contingencies to | 
which they might give rise, he (Lord Brougham) | 


as her majesty’s government did not intend to offer 
any opposition to this return, he felt it necessary to 
enter into some explanation of the motives which 
induced him to make it. Within a fewdays a state 


| paper had been issued to the electors of Tamworth 


by Sir R. Feel, in which a statement was made as 
to the effect and operation of those measures which 
he had recommended during the last six years. As 


Lord John Russell the merit of having thereby con- 
tributed essentially to preserve the peace of the 
world, [Liverpool Times. 

The Earl of Dalhousie has been proposed as the 
new Governor General of India, and Sir Henry 
Pottinger as Governor of Madras. Sir Henry Smith, 
the hero of Aliwal, is to succeed Pottinger as Go- 
vernor the Cape of Good Hope. 

The London Atlas, speaking of the reported 
marriage of the Duke of Wellington and Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts, say—There is no longer any doubt that 
the preliminary engagements are nearly completed.” 

Musical. Jeuny Lind has engaged to sing at Berlin 
in September next. 

A genuine negress,—not Ethiopian,—has made 
her debut at the theatre des Varietes, at Paris.— 
Critics says that she promises to rival Jenny Lind, 
but we should think that rather improbable. 

[Liverpool Mercury. 

The new directors of the grand opera have at 
| length discovered an artiste who, it is said, wall far 
transcend all the glories of Madame Steliz; her 
name is Moisson, and she is to make her debut soon 
after the reopening of the theatre. 

Some of the London papers state it quite certain 
that Jenny Lind is ta do the connubial at the end of 
the year with the gentleman named last week, who, 
however, turns out to bea relative of Mrs. Grote, 
not Mr. Grote, as was then stated. 

The debut of the female American serenaders 
tock place in Bristol on Monday week, at the Victo- 
ria Rooms, ani they subs: quently appeared at the 
theatre on Wednesday. They attracted a numerous 
company, to whom they ofered much amusement. 

Death of John Walter, &¢. chief proprietor of the 
London Times. This respectable gentlemen who 
has been chief proprietor of the Times newspaper 
since 1803, and the exclusive manager of that mighty 


cantended that, before the session closed, the Go- | that statement. if left unrefuted, might have a very | journal up toa late period, expired on the 28th ult. 


vernment ought to take a vote of credit. The next’ 
measure of substance which had been passed, was) 
the factories bill. Within three days, events had | 
happened, which showed a result that did not require 
a prophet to foretell, namely, that if the hours of | 
labor were reduced, the reduction of the wages ol | 
labor must follow. The hours had been reduced | 
from 11 to 10 hours, and wages bad been consequent- | 
lyreduced {rom J]2d. to Llc. ‘These were the great | 
measures which their legislature had passed in the | 
course of the session about to expire, and without | 
wishing to say any thing disrespectful to their lord-| 
ships, he must wish them joy of the three very worse | 
measures that ever received the sanction of parlia-| 
ment. 

Lord Brougham then referred to numerous im- 
portant measures which had been altogether aban- | 
loned, or postponed to the next session. 

The Marquis of Lansdown defended the Adminis 
ration, of which he formed a part, from the charges 
of incompetency and feebieness, and fell back upon | 
he precedents of many other sessions, whose results | 
iad been as completely blank as the one Just closing. | 
Aller alluding to the defunct bills of the session, and | 
particularly to the one for regulating the health of | 
own , bis lordship adduced the celebrated examples | 
bi the Test and Catholic Relief acts, as showing how | 
mportant bills might be protracted and delayed, | 
haut proving the present weakness of a ministry, | 
rthe final failure of the measure. 
Lord Brougham briefly replied, and the motion | 
aving been negalived without a division, the house | 
HjOurned, 
July 2lst.—The house sat only for a few minutes, | 
D discuss some souline business. 
July 224.—The Royal assent wes given by com- | 
Kstu0 to 146 public and private vills. 
Lord Stanley drew attention to the new minutes | 
lhe committee of Privy Council on education, to’ 
tellect that there are sclovls to which it would be | 
‘table lo make grants, though objections might be | 
tde on religious grounds, to the making of reports 


| of commons, on the subject of the speedy completion 
| of that portion of the new palace of Westminster 


ue desire of caslllf 
ln of which he coe 
scessary, to the ¥4) 
niry was couductel 


*9 the religious instruction given in such schools, | 
required by the minutes of council. The Marquis | 
ansdowne explained that the supporters of many | 
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hools objected to giving reports respecting religi- 
‘Instruction, as it would ve considered that they | 
flved state contributions towards their religion. 
b thought that deference should be paid to these 
0Us scruples. After some further conversation, 
Hatter dropped. 

le house then agreed to the clause in the Poor 
Pt agree Bill, prohibiting the separation of 
; Pies in workhouses—Q9 to 11. 

“Se of commons, Monday July 19th. The Bishop- 
“4 Pigg or occupied the attention of the 
lish re Puilips proposed an amendment, to 
i disen vishopric of Manchester, which, after, @ 
“ iy Was rejected—86 to 14. ‘The first 
ithe 8 then Carried by 128 to 25. The second 

Acluded from a seatin the bouse of peers the 








when by that refusal the danger of a rupture be- 


dangerous tendency at the coming elections, he con- 
ceived it necessary to meet it with a direct coutra- 
diction. He then took a long and very complicated 
review of the Peel system of finance, tor the purpose 
of showing that it was based in false principles, aud 
had not produced the flattering results which its 
founder boasted of; and in the course of his observa- 
tions favored the house with an epitome of his ma- 
nifold speeches against free trade. 

July 2hst.—The Bishopric of Manchester bill | 
was read a third time and passed, by a vote of ninety 
three against fourteen. 

July 22d.—Lord Palmerston made a statement re- 
specting the affairs of Portugal. 

Fiiday, July 23d.—The Speaker, who wore his 
state robes, took the chair at one o’clock. 

Lord Hill appeared at the bar, andannounced that 
her Majesty, in reply to the address from the house 


intended for their use, had been graciously pleased 
to express her intention to give instructions that the 


at Piintinghouse square. We shall here avoid allu- 
| sion to the political sentiments of Mr. Walter, or 
| to his opinions on the poor laws, which he advocated 
)at such au enormous expense; we feel satisfaction, 
however, that the mental anxieties and bodily pain 
| which he suffered during the last few months of his 
life, were in some degree alleviated by the acknow- 
ledyrent of the legislature, that his views of the 





| necessiiy of mitigating their severity were in the 


main correct. But it is rather as the founder of the 
Times, or, at least, the architect of the great journal 
of the present day that we should regard him; and, to 
llustraie this point, we have rummaged amongst our 
liierary treasures, aud have incidentally disinterred 
a copy of the Times of Thursday, January 5, 1792, 
fifty five years ago! As vicarious historians, we are 
compelled to state that the price was only four 
pence! ‘The same heading and typical embellish- 
meil’”’ which are the distinguishing features of the 
present Times are to be seen in the copy No. 2195, 
now before us; which in the infancy of journalism 
in 1792, only reached one sixth part of ihe dimen- 





building and completion be proceeded with as spee- 
dily as possible. 

ae George Bentinck gave notice that, early in | 
the ensuing parliament, be should move the appoint. | 
ment of a select committee, to inquire ipto the con- 
dition and prospects of the West India Colonies, | 
with a view to ascertain how far they were able to | 
compete with slaveholding colonies, in the produc- | 
tion of sugar. 

At half past two, the Usher of the Black Rod ap- | 
peared at the table, a: d summoned the house to the | 
heuse of peers, to hear her majesty’s speech from | 
the throne. 

The speaker, attended by all the members pre | 


'sent, immediately left the house; and, on his return, | 


having read the speech at the table, the house se 
parated. 

The Oregon Territory. A curious fact transpired 
ai the Giasgow election. Mr. McGregor, of the 
board of trade, one of the candidates, stated that at 
the time our ambassador at Washington, the hon 
Mr. Pakenham, refused to negotiate on the 49th 
paralle} of norts latitude as the basis of a treaty, and 


tween Great Britain and America becawe really 
imminent, Mr. Daniel Webster, formerly secretary 
of state to the Awerican Government wrote a letter 
to Mr. McGregor, in which he strongly deprecated 
Mr. Pakenham’s conduct, which, if persisted in and 
adopted at home, would, to a certainty, embroil the 
two countries, and suggested an equitable compro- 
mise, taking the 49th parallel as the basis of adjust- 
ment. Mr. McGregor sent a letter io Lord John 
Russell, who gave ir. McGregor permission to in- 
timate to Lord Aberdeen that he, Lord John Russell, 
quite agreed with Mr. Webster. This expressed oj 
a statesman in opposition, doubtless relieved Ear! 
Aberdeen of any apprehension of censure from that 
quarter; but Mr. McGregor claims for himself and 





sions of the Times of yesterday, No. 19616; and the 
Zimes of the present day actually contains twelve 
lnmnes more “letter press’ than the publication of 
1792. ‘The first page and a colymn of the second 


are filled with advertisements, 


As humble members of the press, we are proud 
io acdnowledge the debt of gratitude, we and the 
public owe to Mr. Walter for the mighty impulse he 
guve to juurnalism, by the introduction and success. 
ful application of the steam press to newspaper 
pripting; and we rej ice tosee that even competitors 
in the great race of rivairy, acknowledge his un- 
doubled claims tothe many Improvements which 
his skil and ingenuity suggested. His position in 
future history is clearjy chalked out, he will rank by 
ihe side of the immortal Caxton; and if we might 
venture a suggestion to our old London friends, we 
Unik an honorable grave ta Westminister Abbey 
would pot be an inappropriate resting place for his 
remains.— Wilmer & Smith. 

American securities. Extract from a letter from a 
London house; “ihere have been very few transac- 
lions in American securities, and prices consequently 
are generally nominal.” 

Trave. ‘The state of trade in the manufacturing 
districts is on the whole, of a satisfactory character. 
The “short time” system, as it has been termed, is 
gradually uecreasing, and both in the cotton and 
woolen districts more extensive orders from abroad 
are coming forward. 

‘he continued withdrawal of capital from com- 
mercial transactions, to be locked up in undertak- 
ing only prospectively productive, evidently causes 
anxiety in the minds of moneyed men, and they 
make no endeavar to conceal their fears, that, if a 
heavy importation of corn should again be required 
during the next year, it will cause serious strain 
upon the resources of the country. Wedonot see 
any immediate prospect of a diminution in the value 
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of the money. Commercial credit, is however, to- 
kcrably well maintained.” 
Wilmer & Smith's Liverpool Times, August 4. 

The editors of the New York Commercial have 
been favered with the following extracts from letters 
received by a respectable Wall street house: 

Boston, Thursday evening, Aug. 19. 

“The high price of money in England and the bills 
which have come back, said to amount to £200,000 | 
sterling, priveipally Canadian, is bad news, with 
onty £60,000 in specie by the steamer to counterba- 
lance. 

Extract from a letier froma prominent banking house 
in London? 

The great fall in grain and flour will cause great 
losses here, and a vast number of bills from your side 
will very probably be protested. The bills drawn in 
that trade will be louked on with much caution for 
sune time to come. The continued depression of 
our exchange at Paris having caused some rather 
extensive demands on our bank for bullion, (about 
half a million sterling in the course of last week) 
they have raised their rate of discount for long paper 
to 53 per cent. for 30 and 60 days, and six per cent. 
for 60 to 90 days. 

“We may therefore look for money to be valuable 
for some time to come. It is reported that a consi- 
derable amount of bills from your side, drawn against 
grain, have been protested, and that the protests go 
out by this packet.”’ 

Circular trom the house of Messrs. Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co: J 

Liverpool, August 3, 1847. 
“The harvest is progressing under the most favora- 
ble circumstances in the southern counties, and hag 
rtially commenced in this district. The reports 
of blight have in a great measure died away, and 
generally speaking the crops of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley ure represented as unusually abundant and of 
superior quality. It is yet too early to judge con- 
clusively as to the potato crop, but it 1s more prom- 
ising than it was some wecks ago considered to be. 
The Jess important crop of beans has partially failed. 
The accounts from the continent speak almost uni- 
versally of the most prolilic crops. 


Under the influence of this and of continued heavy 
foreign supplies the corn markets have gone down 
rapidly to a further important extent, and are ina 
slate of panic. It has been impossible tu realize 
except in a smail way for ten days or a fortnight 
past, and now the quotations are 278.a27s. 6d. for 
the best western canal flour; Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, warranted sweet, 26s.a26s. 6d.; sour 21s.a23s. 
Indian corn, sound, 26s.a3Us. per quarter, down to 
9()s.a24s. unsound and heated. Indian corn meal 14s. 
per bbi. At auction to day some parcels of Indian 
corn, which bad been slightly heated, but now in 
fobd cotidition, sold at 25s. per quarter, sour western 
eanal flour at 2]s. 6d.a23s. 6d. per bbl. with some 
prime Indian corn meal at 14s. per bbl. There 
fave been some failures in the corn trade and more 
apprehended, causing much distrust, and altogether 
the trade is in an extraordinary state of depression. 

The money market, instead of becoming easier, is 
decidedly more stringent, with increase of pressure 
and a higher rate of interest. 

Brown, Suipiey, & Co. 

The foreign correspondent of the N. York ‘lribune 
gives a singular account of the Peruvian debt tou 
Eugiond, originally about £1,516,00U sterling, but 
now amounting, Wilh interest from 1826, and a credit 
of £116,000 paid otf, to £3,850,000. The materia! 
with which it is paid is guano. ‘The first Peruvian 
guano sent to England was about seven ycars ago, 
and jt soon got into such great demand that the 
African Ireland of Ichaboe was visited yearly by 
hundreds of ships, which soon stripped it of this 
valuable article of commerce. ‘Iwo hundred and 
fifty thousand tous were obtained irom that island 
alone, anu suld at enormous prices, alter which it 
was found necessary to resort to Peru. 

The material in the latter country is government 
property, and is said to be inexaustible. | 1t is found 
on the Chincha Islands, ils quantity having been 
eomputed at 113,000,000 tons. Chincha is oppusile 
to the port of Pisco, and twelve miles from the 
shore. ‘The annual demand in Evugland alone is 
700,000 tons, which 1s worth £2 a ton, but the go- 
wernment of Peru lias been offered £500,000 sterling 
for 2UU,000 tons. Estimating the value, however, 
of the article at £2 per ton, 113,000,000 tons at that 
price, would give £226,U00,0U0 sterling in property, 
which but for the activity and enterprise of the 
British farmer would be of no value whatever. |i 
ig pot wonderful that Loid Palmerston should taik 
of compelling the South American states to pay 
their debis at the point of the bayonet, when the 
ead of i may be the possession by the British go- 
vernment of such a mine of wealth. 











barrassments which seem likely to ensue from the 
great expense at which our war with Mexico 1s 
conducted, recommends that no facilities shall be 
afforded tothe Ameri¢an Government, by means of 
subscriptions to stock, &c. 

FRANCE. 

The peers of France have completed their vindi- 
cation of the Jaw against the cor:upter of M. Teste, 
M. Pellapra, who has been condemned to the pay- 
ment of a fine of 10,000 frances, and the forfeiture of 
his civil rights. Jn the case of the unhappy M. Tes- 
te, his punishment 1s not unlikely to terminate his 
life, serious apprehensions being entertained of the 
fatal effects of an abscess formed on the chest where 
struck by the pistol shot in his insane attempt at su- 
icide. Reiterated attacks have been made upon 
other members of the cabinet, who are charged with 
corrupt acts, one of which is made the subject of an 
action for libel; and so serious had popular discon- 
lent become, that it was apprehended some general 
disturbance would break out on the celebration of 
the feles of the revolution of July. All, however, 
passed quietly, and the Bourse recovered from the 
panic which had agitated its members, partly on 
these accounts, but principally owing to the heavy 
fall of rain, and of the temperature at the beginning 
of last week, which threatened the prospects of the 
harvest. The weather had become mild and warm, 
and mew wheat, of very superior quality, has been 
brought mto the market and sold at 38 francs the 
hectolitre. 

The chambers completed their debates on Satur 
day, the 23th ult., but the transaction of the former 
business of the session will occupy the upper house 
chiefly until the 11th. Marshal Soult is to retire 
from the cabinet on the ground of age, and it is now 
settled that Gen. Bugeaud will undertake the minis- 


try of war. 
SPAIN. 

The queen of Spain having left Madrid for her 
former residence at St. Ildefonso, her consort con- 
trary to her expressed wishes, manifested so strong 
a determination to take possession of the vacated 
palace at the capital as to render it necessary for the 
minister of war to forbid his entrance. He gratifies 
himself by riding into Madrid daily. 

ITALY. 

The foreign correspondence of the Boston Atlas, 
written from Rome July 2Ist, 1847, says—“In re- 
cording passing events here, we have often had oc- 
casion to Jament the opposition of Austria to the re- 
forming spirit manifested by Pius |X, to the great 
joy of his long enchained people, who had begun to 
fear that it was impossible to find a Pontitf, who, to 
use the words of Dante, was able to 

“Keep the bark of Peter in deep sea, 
liclm’d to right point.” 
We never dreamed, though, that Prince Metternich 
would dare to add to the opprobrium heaped upon 
him for his dismemberment of Poland, by endeavor- 
ing to bring about an Insurrection of Rome, as an ex- 
euse for marching additional hordes of Hungarian 
troops into ltaly. He has dared to plot this infamous 
scheme, but that Providence which watches over 
huinan liberty frustrated the design by revealing it 
in time to prevent an awlul scene of bloodshed.— 
The moment chosen was the evening of Sunday, the 
Isth, when the emissaries, (most of them liberated 
convicts), would have mingled with the populace 
assembled in the Piazzo del Popolo to witness fire- 
works in honor of the amnesty declared a year pre- 
vious. Acompany of cavalry, who had been highly 
bribed, were to close up the Corso and other outlets 
to the place, afler which a massacre of ail the Re- 
furmiets present wag to have taken place. MM. Gras- 
silint, Governor of Rome would have remained in- 
active, and the Pope, who meets with little support 
in the College oi Cardiuals, would have been forced 
to demand a few regiments of Austrian troops, to 
restore order, Indeed it is now certainly known that 
a column of Austrian Infantry had advanced to Fer- 
rara, to be in readiness to occupy Rome. Once here, 
Metternich and the Jesuits would have unscrupu- 
lously managed matters to their liking, without 
taking into uccount the rights or lives of the people. 

‘The indignation of the Romans, when this piot 
was discovered kuew no bounds, and handbills were 
soon posted giving the names of ihe conspirators, 
With # Unreal to those who should tear them down. 
At the head of the list was the Cardinal Lambruschini, 
who made his escape instanter. Next came the 
Goveruor, Grassilini, a Sicilian priest, who also touk 
post horses without delay; vor were the other 14 
functionaries accused slow in following the example 
thus set. Captain Muzzarelli fell into the hands of 
the people as he was passing the city gale, and 
would have met with summary justice had Prince 
Torlonia not rescued him, while thousands blocked 
up the street of Santa Andrea delle Fratte at midnight, 





The Daily News speaking on the commercial em- 


encouraging, by loud cries, their leaders who were 





searching for a noted spy named Minardi. p,,), 
next morning, the Guardia Civica, though not or 7 
nised, took up arms and restored tranquillity _ 
Cardinal Ferretti removed Grassilini and Appointey 
as Governor of Rome Giuseppe Morandi, an office; of 
finances, Prince Rospigliosi resumed command of the 
civic guard, and Lieut. Coluneicies were ACceptey 
by the Princes de Piombino, Corsini, Tortonig yj 
Doria Pamphili. The new Goverror made an a, 
dress to the people, corps de garde were ter porarily 
established at the palaces, and all is now calm again 

The conduct of the people in this affair CONV ince; 
me thatthe Italians, so long enslaved, are longing 
to give full vent to those aspirations after freedyy 
which are coeval with human existence; and thoyyy 
monarchy may dam up their spirits a while longer 
the congregated mass will finally burst throug) | 
Opposition, setting the Tdescht (Austrians) at def. 
ance. Even the chief weapon of the Viennese 1, 
rants, Divide ef Impera, is beginning to turn agayy 
them; for the constant political agitations so artfully 
fermented, have, like lightning, served to purify jig 
element they disturbed. Every Malian, who gay 
indications of talent, has been drawn into the yore, 





































—some to languish, for years, in the dungeons of - 
Spielburg, others to pass years of exile in foreig had 
lands. But, asthe action of flint and steel produces the | 


fire, so have constant discussion and persecutinn 
enlightened the national intellect, that nearly every 
inhabitant of the Peuinsula earnestly desires Linen, 
Austria may oppress—France may aid her, in order 
to gain support for the Philippists—England way 
stand alooi—but ITALY WILL BE FREE. 

Here he would remurk, with preper delereice, 
that we do not consider the powerful sway of ile 
Roman Catholic Church an insurmountable impedi. 
ment to Italian independence; for it must be adwiited, 
that men were brave aud patriotic, long before the 
Refcrmation—showing, at Venice aud Getva, a 
love of freedom rarely since surpassed. When tat 
mighty struggle came on, all the monarchs 0 
Europe were Catholics; while a large majoriy 
of the Reformers were of the lower orders, why 
only sought a purification of the Church, whos 
fundamental dogmas were not attacked. ‘lie in 
lerable spirit ol the then privileged Classes vast 
rected against these innovators, who were natural 
excited against their perseculors, and naturally 
deavored to change Governments which espoused 
creed they had determined first to reform, then i 
castaway. Yet it was not as reformers, bul as wel 
that they wished to change the rulers which oppt 
ed them; and it was Petsecution and not Protestatl 
ism, that made men Republicaus. One finds ill 
of a liberal or exalied character in the polilics 
England; and loyaity 1s inculcated there irouk 
pulpit as ferventiy as here. 
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Well iniurmed wembvers of the priesthood ley 5, 
indeed, are far from thinking that, when oppresiiy sy .__ 
will cease, their spiritual power must diuinisl et to 


On the contrary, they prophesy a large licreat 
the Cathulic Church, when its centre shall dec 
disenthrulied. 1t was this idea which rendered 
Connell so great a favorite here; and it was eloguet 
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discussed by Father Ventura, in the fuveral disco The + 
he delivered over the heart of the Irish orator. elves in 
was his powertul arm thst pierced Buglisi Proll 2. 'T 
lantisua to the heart, wiih the sword ol Aver), passwort 
this excellent prelate, who is oue ol tiie popl ation. 
idvls. Js there a tumull, the presence of fal 
Ventura culms the excited tumult at once; avds Volean 
words irom his miuuth disperse a mob easiel il ano of | 
the carbineers of Cardinal Gizzi. He isa). tb o 
conded by a wine merchant, Bemed Angelo ~ 
—or, us the people call him, * Cicreucchio, The ex 
can jead 20,0UU mem according to his pieasutae Weis 
great is iis popula: influence. ‘This has we Benj. Ky 
vy lus sterling talent, coupled with un honest) ‘wor 
seen in Jtaly; while his property has been ny ormatior 
ed, by a Close allention to Ousiness, as ! pire, | 
bim to reheve much misery. His value 239 RMAs it 
pacilicator is su bighly esteemed by the — OMsists o 
ihey have invited him, this week, lo a om Mplber iy | 
al their Club House, aud presented him wilt oper, F 
gold snulf bux. -satholl Pytol, M. 
While the more enlightened of the priest od td Lomb 
zealous for liberty in tue Papal States, 0° 7 Miles, an, 
are Owilted for the spread ol their doctrines hore popt 
College of the Propaganda is crowded with — Md almo 
students. A large traction of these are de “a Plates, 
the United States, where, according 10% The geo 
published report, Catholicism is making Mh ation and 
gress. ‘In 1790, there was but the rey eat influ 
more; in 1831, there were eleven; in 154 fee urope, 
in 1846, tweuty five; and three more are 2") Ma Mpire y, 
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RUSSIA. chal 

Fire.—On the 22d ult., a terrible fire iroyed 

Kasan, in Russia, which entirely de a 
houses and 2 churches. ‘The emperor * 







created.’’ 
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mective roubles (100,000f.) to be distributed among | than she held before the French revolution. Her 
ive rsons whose property was destroyed, and 2],- | manufactures and commerce are both rapidly rising 
“ roubles towards the expenses of reconstructing | in importance. The United States consul at Trieste 
My houses. reports that the imports from America are daily in- 
oo gold mines.—A London letter in the New | creasing, as the value of imports in 1841 a~wounted 
York Courier says: to only 30,900 florins, and in 1844 to 4,307,009 flo. 
“BY the returns published at St. Petersburg, the |rins. In the year 1842 there is an increase of 80,000 
roduce of gold obtained from the washings of the florins on the preceding year. In the year 1843, an 
‘vers, &c. during the last year, was equal to $17,- | increase of 492,600 florins on the year 1842. And 
000 000, and the average of the last six years has/in the year 1844, an increase of 734,400 florins on 
been $12,000,000. This return, which continues to} the year 1843. The exports from Austria to the 
jnerease every year, Is enormous, and is equal to the | United States have likewise increased. The princi- 
whole produce of South America 1m its palmiest| pal article of import from the United States is cot- 
times. It does not appear that the mines are so very | ton, of which the quantity imported of late years has 
rich, as that the quantity of labor to be obtained is | vastly increased. [Philadelphia Inquirer. 
very great for very small cost. Threedays in the; — . : 
week the serf works for his lord, three days he tills | Citva.—The state of affairs in China was still unsat- 
the ground for his own support. Hus lord protects istactory. Up to the 231 May, when the last accounts 
him from all ill-usage, (except his own,) feeds him teft Canton, all business remained suspended, and fresh 
jl], and pays his medical attendant for him; disturbances were anticipated. The mob had menac- 
“0m oe a suitof clothes a year, and in return takes | C4 ‘he governor, Keying, for his recent concessions to 
iy 


| , foreigners, and threatened to burn his palace if he at- 
jrom him all the gold he finds. If a Russian serf| ompted to give effect to the terms of the late treaty; es- 


raises more gold than four dollars a year, he gives a pecially in so far as regarded a concession to the Eng- 
proiit to his master. lish of adequate land for dwellings, warehouses, &c. on 
BELGIUM. the Honan side of the river, a site for the erection of a 
Frightful loss of life in a coal mine.—Brussezs, | church in the vicinity of the present factories, and space 
aly 19 On the night of the 16th inst., a destruc- | for the formation of » cemetry at Whampoa. Mr. Pope 
ive fire ‘broke out on the premises connected with | Who had been appointed to inspect the grounds for these 
ihe Marfhaye coal works, near Seraing. It origina- | [iifer“thess circumstances u fresh expedition mening 
. ‘ wk . 4 “5 y Suc y “ : ? « 
ed in the engine age Tweed the mouth of the pit, Canton was expected. The Pluto was stationed oppo- 
Band rapidly spread, calching In its progress, and | cite the British factory, and the Scout was ordered to 
burning the ladders and ropes which served for de- approach as near as possible to the city. 
ending into the coal pit, and thus cutting off for INDIA. 
ne time all means of escape for 164 workmen who | From Madras, June 9, information has been received 
sere at work therein. ‘The first signal of their dan- | of a fresh breaking out of an insurrection in Goomsoor. 
ver was the appearance of dense columns of smoke | he substance of it is simply that Chokra Bissnye has 
shich came down from the mouth of the pit. The. managed somehow to muster a force of 5,000 strong, at 
vorkmen immediately rushed to the ladders, but the the head of which he has perpetrated several outrages 
oremost, after ascending them a short distance, and that the sacritice of four human victims had been 


; made by some of the hill tribes, as a proof of their sin- 
€ 2 4 ‘ P ° a: 
were either suffocated and fell dead on the ground, | cere resolution to stand by this arch revolter. Colonels 


pr killed by the falling of burning materials from | Dyce and Campiell are represented as preparing all the 
he top of the shaft. The fire was alter great ef- | counteractive measures that the emergency allowed of, 
orts, mastered, and a descent into the pit made, | With this exception India remained tranquil. 
when a most frightinI sight presented itself. The | . 
dead, the dying, and the wounded, lay all scattered | 2 ise rere a 
ybout the place. Forty nine dead bodies were taken | PRESIDENCY, 1848. 
put of the pil, and thirty one alive, but most of them!) —— teenie rat 
badly aa Search was being made for ihe, The Washington Union, continues earnestly to 
ena nder. |urge an adherence to the usages of the party, and 
‘ QTrlk in | 8 > ~ . 5 . a4 f ys ' 
; SWITZERLAND. ‘the assembling of a National Nominating Conven- 
Oa the 27th uit., at Berne, was installed the new | tion, and furnishes numerous extracts from the par- 
‘Swiss popular association,” and its objects are | ty journals to the same effect. We find the follow- 


avowed to be threefold—first, the expulsion of the | ing im the Union, extracted from the Belfast (Maine) 
esuils; second, the dissolution by main force of the | Journal: 


Sonderbund, or league of the seven cantons; und 
en “9 | A NATIO CONVENTION. The tone of the demo- 
hird, arevision of the federal compact, ae eee ile ~ 


A com: | “Pear ’ 
tee i ' Fact (cratic press throughout the Union is decidedly in 
ro eecdiee Ea tea charged age te SS Ppunve | favor of a BAe eaeriace by meaus of which 
hate ore be oF fa ee hice existence | the democratic party may be uniled upon any mat- 
no on Sesociasion in [be presence of tha Soa-|,.,, upon which there may now be differences of 
Jerbund 13 calculated to lead to a civil war in two}... d a union of its vast energies effected 
ays—either by its own action, or by forcing the |OPM08: ane a Unio pebdirek, wading 
ie to carry its own decrees int em ti 8 | upon some one of its many worihy members for the 
The Heleetic of the 29th ult sp nce ras mee | Presidency. Upon the great questions of national 
Seen tes eee. ee | policy, the great landmarks of systems and policies, 
rench government had determined not to support | 


: there are no differences of opinion, and a paramount 
he Sonderbund, and that the league of the seven | 4 ! 
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“The women of the Sonerbund have lorted them [Betas of lstract and perhaps Wsiroy ws. As ous 

elves into a military body, amounting in number to | Whole political and social fabric is a system of com- 

reed Bug lis Prone 7.2. They carry muskets or carbines have otlicers J bry a at sy algseak ve, A AeeionG oF park, ay Ae 

word of 1verly,” passwords, and, in fact, a complete iuilitar organi- RIE: TOPS SOHERA FHA Bae Ofer, RATE. J0E! 8 

3 one of the pPlMation, . ' y ors Peatogyati interest, it would be madness to sacrilice 
sence of Fal ; that, when, by a wise discretion, through mutual con. 

ee nn oll BaF is AFRICA. cessions, harmony of feeling, and vigor of action 

ult at once, ver ll Volcanic eruption.—A violent eruption of the vol-| may be secured. 

se » mob eas ano of the isiand of Fogo, Cape Ver, took place on | 


, | sm ly to discuss the qualifications of | 
a je is ably “ge | Jt is not too early quali | 
ve i Brum’ 2° of April, aol | candidates, to weigh the claims of ‘familiar names, 
Jamiee-¢ AUSTRIA. and bring forward new ones; but it is too early for 
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The empire—its manufactures.— We have before us | sections or individuals to rest upon any one name, 
IMeresting letter from the pen of the Rev. Dr. | and either decidedly, or with any degree of warmth 
tii). Kurtz, the editor of the Lutheran Ouserver in | of feeling, cling to that to the exclusion of others. 

. maliimore, trom which we gather the following Ine This should be an open question, and the members 
‘Mmation iu relation to Austria, the extent ol the | of a national convention should be prepared to meet 
bite, and its commerce with this couutry. ‘The | jt as such, and in their final action having a view to 

Wsitlan empire, according to the gentleman quoted, | effect a strict organization ang undoubted success by 
“nsists of twelve distinct states differing {rom each | a due respect te the opinions of others, as well as a 
fher i language, customs, aud Jaws, viz: Austria | manly advocacy of their own. 

Per, Hungary, Buheua, Silesia, Styria, Illyria, Under such circumstances, no one can doubt that 
Ny Moravia, Gallicia, Transylvania, Dalmatia, | there will be another democratic administration 
ni) ombardy; embraces in territory 3UU,0U0 square | succeeding to this. Never before were the great 
. lf? 8d Containing 38,000,000 of inhabitants, is | principles of liberal government, as embodied in the 
strines, 9 hore : “ or? Tike pie 

\ueir doc wie populous than either France or Great Britain, | creed of the republican party, more firmly seated 
rowded year , almost doubling the population of the United | in the affections of the people thaa at this moment. 
[ these are beg Reflection, aided by experience, has enlightened all 


1 of the priesthodl 
al States, no 


al my ee 
>cordiyg 0 rap ae seographical position of the empire, its popu- | hovest seekers for the welfare of our common coun- 
. js making '*h5 on and resources, have always given to Austria | try, and thousands who held to whiggery have aban- 


ut the dine tl real influence over the other continental powers of | doned it as unsound in theory, and mischievous in 
ven; in 184 ‘aD 2 ven in the most disastrous times for the | practice; while the wavering in the republican ranks 
e more are he When its armies were everywhere defeated, | have been confirmed, and the ever firm and unwa- 
official. . 8 capital occupied by foreign troops, Austria vering encouraged to renewed hope and efforts.— 
as stil] unshorn of her influence, and the congress | What other results could be expected, when the 

"aia left her in possession of more territory | candid citizen views the falsification of “‘whig prio- 
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| regard for these requires that no new issues should | 








aa. 
ciples,” and the very measures which were once 
uphel! as the shibboleth of a great party, now the 
mere ridicule of old friends? What other result, 
when an unparalleled prosperity—a real prosperity, 
unlike the speculative fever, arising from whig 
banks, followed by universal ruin and Bankrupt laws 
—has succeeded democratic measures, which it was 
predicted would at once proluce wide spread ruin? 
What other result. when whiggery exhibits an abso- 
lute affinity with the old toryism which ever betrays 
the country, to aid and comfort the public enemy? 

Whatever may be the result of the national con- 
vention, if it shall be conducted in the fair and liberal 
spirit to which we have adverted, we cannot doubt 
that it will then be ratiffed-y the people. In the 
meantime, let the republican party be attentive to 
its organization, and in the state and local elections, 
the preparatory struggles, take care that the prestige 
of success do not remain with our opponents. The 
state election which is now close at hand in Maine, 
should receive our earnest consideration. With 
every hope and motive of success, only through our 
own negligence have we reason to fear any other 
result than one the most honorable to ourselves, 
and eucouraging to the cause of sound principles 
throughout the Union. 





Witmor Proviso. Parties are beginning to define 
their position with somewhat more clearness on this 
vexed question, and we find considerable diversity of 
opinion prevailing in the same party in different 
sections of the country, in regard to tt. 


The Union thus takes its ground on the subject: — 
i‘*We frankly teil our friends in all quarters of the 
country, that we are not less enthusiastically devoted 
to the Union than any of them, but that its benefits 
should be shared alike by all—as the dews of heaven, 
which fall upon ali; that the south cannot be ex- 
pected lo acquiesce in any other arrangement; and 
| that there appears to be no other method of remoy- 
ing the difficulty than, in place of the Wilmot pro- 
| viso, to substitute that spirit of compromise which 
| has been twice acted on upon two other memorable 
occasions. This opinion we have previsously re- 

peatedly expressed; and we repeat it now, with a 
deeper conviction than ever of its truth. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. ‘T’o refuse all acquisition of ter- 
ritory from Mexico, as the means of “indemnity for 
}the past and security for the future,” would be 
| worse than folly. Jt would be a confession of the 
weskaess of our political institutions. It would 
both be a treacherous sacrifice to the spirit of aboli- 
tionism, and would imanifest a cowardly fear of the 
strength of our goveriment.”” 

The New York Evening Post, on the other hand, 
the feading administration paper in New York, thus 
| comments on the position of the Union: “At length 
the thousands and millions of democratic citizens of 
the free and slave states, have presented to them the 
| painful spectacle of a print established at the seat 
of goverument, and cla:ming the high and honorable 
position of being the organ of communication be- 
tween the government aud the public, so far forget- 
ful of its duty to maintain only those great and glo- 
tious interests in which the very existence of liberty 
is staked, as to advocate the views of a peculiar gec- 
_ tion, und those too, of wrong and oppression. We 
say the views of a section, and we might have added 
| quite a small section of the nation. The cause es- 
_poused by the Washington Union, is hostile to the 
interests of every freeman in the northern states— 
it is hostile to the views of the citizens of Delaware, 

and probably of Western Virginia, of Kentucky, 
| Missourt, a portion of ‘enaessee, and N. Carolina, 














_and to the unbiassed sentiments of thousands of voters 
in the slave holding states, who have no interest in 
that peculiar kind of property. 

“Jt is painful to witness this advocacy of a mere 
local institution, in which not more than a million 
of the citizens of this republic have any pecuniary 
interest, at the expense of the welfare and prospe- 
rity of nineteen millions who have no such interest; 
but vastly more painful is it to witness a print which 
holds the leadership of a party, the most glorious 
distinction of which is, that it defends the right of 
man, and pledges to their development and security 
its very existence, advocate the extension of human 
oppression and the sacrifice of human rights. Loy- 
alty to the principles which are so dear to every 
democratic citizen, and which, after so many thou- 
sand years of conflict with injustice, have as yet 
acquired only a limited influence :n the world, should 
burn with the purest flame in every democratic bo- 
som.” 

To the charge of the Post, that the proposition of 
the Union was sectional, the Union replies: “We 
deny that the proposition which we maintrin can, 
with any degree of fairness, be stigmatized as **s--- 
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tional.” Our proposition is, that federal legislation 


ought not to prevent the diverse interests, institus 


tions, and population of the two sections of our 
country from sharing of the territory between them. 
The Post’s proposition is, that congress ought to see 
tu it that there be no such sharing of the territory 
between the people ana the institutions of the north 
and of the south, but that the social organization of 
the north ought, by ils votes in congress, to exclude 
that of the south from the new territory altogether. 
Now, on this mere statement of the question, in ad- 
vance of one word of argument, we put it to the 
candor of the Post to answer us which one of these 
two propositions is the more sectional? 
* * * * * * 

**We still hold that the constitution was founded 

on a principle of compromise, and that the same spi- 


it should preside in the administration of the go- 


vernment as in its formation; that on two previous 
oecasions the difficulty which threatened to distract 
the states was adjusted on the principle of the Mis- 
sours compromise; and that the question ought again 
to be settled on the same principle.” 





The State Journal, published at Columbus, Ohio, 
has an article upon the subject, from which we 
quote as follows: 

“NO EXTENSION OF TERRITORY. A large portion 
of the American press—and a large body of Ame- 
rican patriots and statesmen—have adopted, as a 
motto expressive of their views and sentiments, 
“No extension of slave territory.”” Various and weigh- 
ty considerations operate to induce us so far to 
change this declaration of sentiment, as to make it 
avow our opposition to any and all extension of ter- 
ritorial limits. 

“By excluding all further extension of our terri- 
tory, we remove a bone of contention fraught with 
all the evils of Pandora’s box, from among the 

ople of these states. By this course, we at once 
and effectually silence all wrangling and discussion 
among ourselves, as to whether territory which 
might be acquired shall be slave or free territory.— 


We might, (that question out of the wav) continue | 


to be an united people. Viewed in this aspect, we 
regard this as by far preferable to the Wilmot pro- 
viso.” 


The Charleston Mercury, speaking of the abolition- 
ists and emancipators, uses the following language: 
‘‘Buffled in past attempts, they now resort to the 
**Wilmot Proviso,” which promises a surer, though 
aslower death. By this means they propose to cir- 
cumscribe our territorial limits, and by hemming us 
in on all sides; and preventing emigration, exhaust 
our lands, while they force upon us a_redun- 
dant and useless population. The thirteen original 
states of the Union comprised an area of 371,124 

vare miles, of which the six slave states contained 
226,000 or 22 37ths of the whole, and the non slave- 
holding states 145,124 or 15 37ths. Now, the entire 
extent of our common country 1s 2,920,000 square 
miles, of which the slave states possess 860,000, not 
quite 11 37ths, and the others 2,060,000, or 25 37ths; 
being a growth in the latter of fourleen times their 
original size, while in tie same period of time the 
slave states have not quadrupled theirs. 

But far from being satisfied with these inordinate 
acquisitions, and disregarding the compromise so 
recently adopted on the admission of Missouri, it is 
arrogantly and insultingly proclaimed, in anticipa- 
tion of our Mexican acquisitions, that the slaves of 
the south shall never transcend their present boun- 
daries! 

The growth of the population of the United States 
has altracted too much allention, and been too fre- 
quently the subject of speculation as to its future 
extent, to permit the supposition that the consequen- 
ces to which the proposed restriction must inevita— 
bly lead, can have escaped the notice of those by 
whom it is proposed. We are bound, on the contrary 
to believe, that the end deliberately contemplated, is 
the total annihilation of the black race in the United 
Slates. 

The population of the slaveholding states, which 
advanced from 5,771,000, in 1830, to 7,255,000, in 
1840, will, in the same ratio of increase, reach, in 
1950, a century only from the present time, 90,000,- 
Q0U! The proposition, then, is to assign a limited 
territory of 860,000 square miles to a population 
which it is clearly foreseen will in a fewyears reach 
90,000,000, 120 persons to the square mile. This 
statement wiil appear startling, aud perhaps vision- 
ary, but such in fact is the proposition, and if carried 
out, such must be the result. 

The population of the slaveholding states is com- 
posed of two races—the Anglo Saxon and the negro; 
and the latter number but ove third of the whole.— 
Every intelligent mind must perceive what effects 
the progressive growth of this population must baye 


upon the relative condition of the two races long 
before the point we indicated is reached. The rapi‘ 
increase of laborers deprived of the privilege of 
emigrating, or the right to own land, will as rapidly 
reduce the value of labor, until! that point is attained 
when the wages of the laborer will be worth no more 
than the cost of his subsistence. When that takes 
place, the negro laborer, having been gradually de— 
preciating year by year, will cease to possess any 
value as property, since his wages will be no longer 
adequate to his subsistence, and the charges of in- 
fancy, sickness, and age. This appears to us so 
obvious as not to need an argument to maintain it.— 
This subject will be continued in our next,and we 
will endeavor to show that this measure, if carried, 
willlead to the extirpation of the negro race in 
America.” 

The Richmond Whig speaking on the same subject 
says:—'* There is but one possible way to defeat the 
machinations of these men (i. e. those who bring up 
this question of slavery) whom to call parricides, 
would be to descend to basefiattery. It is for every 
lover of the Union—for every friend of his country; 
for every true born American to resist the introduc— 
tion of more territory intothe Union. Let him make 
up his mind to stand by the Union, and to submit to 
receive no gift which will bring its continuance into 
danger. Like the Trojan horse this fatal gift of 
Mexican territory 1s fraught with danger and death; 
like the unwary Trojans, let us not break down the 
wallsand admit it into the citadel. Let us repel it, 
those who offer it to us. Then and then only can 
we be safe; then and then only will we have done our 
duly to the Union, to ourselves, and mankind im gen- 
eral, whose hopes are wrapped up in the success of 
our great experiment.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THOSE GALLANT OF- 
FICERS OF THE Ist DRAGOONS, WHO FELL IN DE- 





FENCE OF THEIR COUNTRY IN THE PRESENT WAR. 
Death loves to strike 
Where deepest he can wound: 
And deepest loss his shafts inflict 

{s not the numbers—but the men. 

If, as the poet says, ‘death loves a shining mark,” 
truly does the demon of war select for his victims 
the choicest spirits among the noble and the brave. 
How large and frequent have been his gleanings of 
| this kind among the oflicers and men of our gallant, 
though little army, as if to neutralize the glory it has 
acquired in the present war, and as a tax upon the 
immortal fame of its unparalleled achievements!— 
He has demanded, time and again, the flower and 
chivalry of the noble spirits that compose her gallant 
regiments—and on the Ist dragoons his exactions 
have been painfully exorbitant. 

This regiment had acquired under the command of 
Col. Kearny, a high rank—a most enviable reputa- 
tion for accomplished soldiership. The personel of 
this regiment, moral, intellectual and physical, was 0} 
the very highest order, and furnished a living and 
| mighty demonstration, resistless as the omnipotency 
| of truth, that moral and intellectual qualities are the 
strength, glory and efficiency of the soldier. And 
when the war began—when the first notes of the cla 
rion came upon the breeze of the south—how ardent 
the enthusiasm, how uncontrollable the desire in 
every breast to hasten to the field of strife, to join 
their brother soldiers there. But what achange has 
one short year wrought among and upon that gallant 
band, that left here so full of hope—so replete with 
devotion to their country—so ambitious of fame.— 
| Who can recall to remembrance without sad and 
| mournful reflections, their gallant bearing—their 
| proud and brilliant array, as they defiled from out 
the grove that shades the green parade of the fort, as 
the band poured forth the rich and soul-inspiring 
notes of our finest national airs! The very horses 
appeared to partake of the martial enthusiasm of 
their riders, and to be impatient for the battle they 
seemed to smell afar off. But alas! how many of 
those stalwart arms are now paralyzed in death!— 
How many of those gallant hearts, whose every pul- 
sation was for honor, truth and chivalry, are cold and 
stillas the dust of the valley that ensbrouds their 
mouldering bodies! How many of those gallant and 
manly forms that were borne away on their proud 
and prancing steeds, now sleep the sleep that knows 
bo waking, and year after year the lone minds of 
heaven shall wail their sad requiem over their slum- 
bering dust, while spring, unconscious of sorrow, wo 
and care, will hang her garlands of peace around, 
and autumn will shower his faded glories—sad em- 
blems of mortality upon the lonely graves of the 
good, the generous and the brave. 

Nhe first on the list of the gallant officers of the 
Ist dragoons, who fell in battle, is Capt. Jenn H. K. 
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The writer of this short biography, who was hy, 
ored with his friendship and intimacy for sey, 
years, can say of him, that there is nota virtue whig 
adorns and elevates human character, that Captay 
Burewin did not possess in its living and proctigy 
character, and the writer can as truly say, that jf 
possessed a single defect, he knew it not. His ming 
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ly in all that pertained to his profession, but akoj 
all that constituted the general science and literay 
of the times; and with the firmness and inflexipjjy 
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From that time until his death, bis character’ 
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universal esteem. 
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untiring hospitality, how many can testify ' 
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a spy. 
hand. in this distingui t ofheroes,isCapt.| This flag, however, was stopped by the Mexican 
—— ween a iene (ell at the same cate authorities a couple of miles beyond the Rio Frio, 
—— ah C t. Moore. and some thirty-five miles from the city of Mexico. 
and place wit pean tte a native of Ohio, and a grad-| They refused the flag any admission into the city, 
Capt. peat He was an excellent officer, | and the despatches were necessarily sent on by the 
uate of neha an of. most excellent character, and | Mexicans themselves. A reply had been received 
and Ot aud amiable in his conduct and man- | from the Mexican government agreeing to eachange 
most mis sind was of the highest order, and was a | Mr. Rogers, with the other prisoners; but the terms 
cing ie worshipper in the temple of science; | of exchange had not yet been settled, but probably 
most sea acquisitions were very great, and his| would be in a few weeks. In consequence of this re 
“sm ore ursuit of it were most ardent and unwea-| ply, Lieutenant Semmes had deemed it most pru- 
vr wer A scientific journal, which he was keeping 479 to withhold Commodore Perry’s peremptory 
Ree iti i ia, would have been’ letter. 
Ee ip yr ae pees © meee date eg it.| This letter from Puebla further States that Mr. 
Mee it on this list, is Lieut. Tuos. C. Hammonp, | Trist, who had been endea voring for a month pre- 
aie also.a graduate of West Point, and had | viously to open a negotiation with the Mexican go- 
ait whittle ih.. than three years in the serviee.— | vernment, had abandoned all hope of success—at 
oon ave early promise of becoming a valuable | least for the present. Mr. Buchanan’s letter had 
hate Generous, noble, honorable and highmind- | reached Santa Anna through the courteous offices of 
aie ten proud of his profession, and panted for | Mr. Bankhead, and, as we have seen it repeatedly 
sisti ction on the battle field, but his first battle was | stated in the papers, was referred by Santa Anna to 
" his last. He fell beside Capt. Moore, whom he | the congress—a session of this body being called for 
ale vedail to save. They were brothers-in-law— that purpose. After many delays, and much appa- 
sou having married daughters of Judge Hughes, a | rent unwillingness to meet, the congress assembled 
any citizen of Platte county, Mo. And thus those | with a quorum of 74 agent on the nerd July. 
two gallant officers, most amiable in life, and united | It immediately took the su ject By Peas om pe: 
together by life’s holiest and dearest ties, “in death | and, as we have yr it state ry opte Rte gy rs 
were not divided.” “ resolution to the following effect, viz: that it be- 
onD leaves a young and amiable eX 
Be og iaryc oud, to weep ibbale dnndeind his moth- | receive all ministers and other gee sp ie to 
er, now also a widow, (for his father is dead, Gen|. | make treaties of pre ny cag ae “s that the func- 
Hammond, late paymaster in the U. S. army) resides | tions of oe gy es aa - a4 ‘ =) cnt ~ 
in Milton, Pennsylvania, to mourn over her double | disapproving of these treaties when made; and that, 
arene consequently, until a treaty should be submitted to 
: a ; i : wp day it in form, it could take no constitutional action on 
“Werte ideal eats 2 goer 0 stare cme "Bi aia the subject. Accordingly the congress returned Mr. 
Nuture seems in j of the noblest of our ecuniry’s chivalry. ut we J ‘4 | 
; indules the hope— I —that they | Buchanan’s letter to Santa Anna, and adjourned on 
onstration of an ig indulcsc tue Hhope—the more than 1ope a y her hed’ st Phe Wouter’ dee ck 
low in receive fill rest from their labors with Him, who is the “tresur- | the same day it ad met. ie ie a ere 
“ ce i ife.”? SR KER had been no meeting since most of the members 
autify humanity,¢ rection and the life. LEANDE i 
oh HR Chaplain U.S. Army. having run otf. It goes on to state that, upon the 
he ‘spelibee A = receipt of this report and these resolutions, Santa 
idier—and that th | Anna issued a proclamation, stating that congress, 
brighter, and the ny ‘on the 20th of April last, had passed a decree de. 
n with the former, —e 


'd deli ar last inserted part of claring that any Mexican in authority, who should 
mpoet and de = In a postscript in our last, we inser ork ehh f listen to any proposition for peace from the enemy, 
say of our la. eu leading editorial from the National Intelligencer ON bait tee dh enad h tou itin aid treated accordingly; 
i ; . morning, relative to the movements of General | and that, until this decree was repealed, his hands 
He elements coll. were tied, and he could do nothing; adding, at the 

. . ° ° ! 4 +] ’ ’ 
oy might stand uy The ee Union of Monday thus notices | same time, that as Mr. Buchanan’s letter was cour. 
"his was a man. the article: teous, it was due to the character of the Mexican 
" . ‘ . ’ . P ake ! “ys . " = 
ay, PEC ORR, he “We do not know to what - [the National intel. nation to give it at least a polite reception and con- | 
he 6th of Decemte ligencer’s] “private channels” of information may sideration. ‘Thus, says the letter, the matter stands. 
Lis country hy be but we doubt in one respect the apres | rd oe either Santa Anna nor the congress daring to take | 
vin Moore a ‘Tee Hlormation of the National Intelligencer. e a the responsibility of treating with us, and leaving us 
entucky. Alt . ee periectly well that General Scott has fa fe | BO) nenaktive Gaui te aiaseh to the capital, subdue 
ipman § he ndsall instruction from the ae a to At are hee and occupy it. “Ht is barely possible, when Santa 
was employed rations in consequence of ¢ “J weatner, or ¢ | Anna shall be again beaten and his troops dispersed, | 
| remote crulde. of reinforcements, or of any other cause whatever, | that he may be overthrown by a revolution, and that | 
igh degree ie except the ratification of a treaty. _ We pt Ma ‘the new party may make peace with us.” ‘The wri- | 
or officers “s "7 ther, that the department has received HO sue 4 | ter, however, thinks it quiie likely, considering the 
ion with great cre lice of his intentions as stated by the National [n- ‘dogged obstinacy of the race, that they will reject | 
e on hard service, MM telligencer, from Genera! Scott himself, or any other | ths alive beatith fer the preseat, and compel us to 
‘ ‘ fi oil j . 
ly, who had a p oicer of the army. We know, further, that a let | prosecute the war with a greater and a more sweep- 
pummencement c ler has been received by one of the pricipal bureaus | ing vigor 
yre entered into URE of Washington, from a most intelligent officer of | > er i 
of mounted MMRRGeneral Scott’s army, and very much in his confi- he letter yr mig a5 a See only bao yr 
L of the com pal), dence, who states that the negotiation is said to have | the arrival of Gen. ree + M: expec ° in 
eat ability durin’ MaMfailed; and, therefore, as soon as General Pierce | about ten days, i ne he’ oat ‘ cM tel deal 
vere consolidated GR should join him with his detachment, the general pecting a ornat| + : ys io ate 4 wary as 
-y and good COMM Would march on to occupy the capital. We are | Santa Anna is pag is ces aut s» FUOps, and has 
ermitting bit) OSRMalso almost sure that General Scott has every mo- | fortified the city of me eke Hs Poe 
the navy a3 2 SPRRRtive to strike at the capital, and that nothing but in- | | Since the date of this 'N yw, ; Ny ed Tom. On | 
Surmountable difficulties or the most urgent neces- | interesting oh ¥ me 7 d eens ape une, bat | 
tb. bis. charsestnl.eould isduos bith t6 tek tile own military char. | Santa Anna ha i’ At ey “eae oO iping tag 
was d soldier, ¥@ Cler and the glory of the service, and the chance | Fescind its decree of April last, aud pointing out the | 
~_e “7 bess i hegotiation and of peace, by declining to take | Consequences of ils refusal; but that, at the last dates, | 
> e ’ . - | one ‘ ‘ 2 .) . 
aed most estiliilMPSSession of the capital. For General Scott to | ne action had been taken by congress 
= Wie stpone his advance until “late in September,” | 
> {}}S exalteds . Pp > , ’ : came ee ; 
er toasi arid 10 or fear of the rain, would be to put everything at | from Vera Cruz. One is dated the Ist of August, | 
' aaaeqggetd alt azard.” P and states that the British courier had arrived the 
—his cniy ’ in . ' » 3 sa “ 4 > ity jo ‘ 2 
ow of whatever ™! lhe Union then goes on to argue that the “rains” | day belore wry ihe city 1 apes Naat pe hon 
winged verosity MBPT? hot usually such as should prevent the advance | Wriler had had the perusal of more than osete 
en his geue mmm! Gen, Scot it does not that he will | received trom the city; that it would appear as if the 
ean testify 1 coll, and though it does not say tha aware nting, “although war had 
e full of true bent advance, yet it Jeaves an impression that he may | PORAN Party WOFs AugmEnLAg, , alle 9 
e full o d wave il to do so, and thus bring down upon him the se- | been bresthed vul im torrents by the government 
and his han his Yerest censure press,” but that on the 29ih—the day on which the 
of ee " ni 4 mail jeft—it seemed to change ils tone, aad express- 
untry. Ane Tt " )f | ed itself in favor of an immediate meeting of coun. 
-tjon8 1@ followi 3 in the Union of | ed itsell in fa 
ns and Sa that evening. og s another article gress to hear what were the terms of the United 
ice or a ’ ; : ; . “¢ ‘ess should <¢ ve th sel- 
ee for others he OM THE ARMY.—Letters have been received in | States; and " "Taiueinet Malas tnat ola Tae, 
more affection ME, city by the last arrivals from Vera Crug.— | tle the matter. ! 
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We have seen, also, other letters, but they are | 


;, ; “eac he city with some 5,000 troops and 

Id ex wong them is an interesting letter, (which we | had reached t ieee ee ; 
r, gx Dag (EL ¥ seen, ) from Puebla, of a 28th of oar, Ge- | some artillery; and that these, In conjunction with 
Se aed eat!) Geral Scott had senton a flag of truce on the subject | the troops already under Santa Anna, would amount 
em 


few yesPRE Prisoners. [t went forward on the 13th, and with 
el Lieut. R. Semmes, of the navy, who had been 
e lost his life, be ‘ton some time since to Gen. Scott’s camp, for 


rounds; bis sword tnt POse of effecting on exchange for Midshipman 
vans rine some o bers, of 


to 20,000 or more; than some persons expected 
they would march out and offer General Scott bat. 
tle; and if they gained a victory, then they mizht 
negotiate for peace. But the Writer shakes his head 
the navy, and, if necessary, threatening | at this, and eapresses it as his opinion that they 








wom ns, and he fell dead, grasping the hilt in his | retaliation in case the Mexicans should treat him as 
exicans, : 


longed to the executive, under their constitution, to | 


| Sion or delay. 


| lead Gen. Scott into a trap. 


| Seut information very probable. 
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would not venture upon another battle without 
troops. He states that the time has passed when 
they might have attempted to destroy Gen. Scott's 
army. Once the commanding general had only 6,000 
men with him at Puebla, and had the Mexicans pos- 
sessed courage and patriotism enough, they might 
have mustered in large force, and attack him; but the 
opportnnity has passed for making the assault, and 
the writer doubts whether they will ever attempt 
the experiment. 

We have seen a later letter from Vera Cruz—viz: 
on the 7th of August. The writer then indulges 
more hope of peace—the dawning of which, as he 
states, the British minister speaks of in his letter to 
the British consul at Vera Cruz. And even some 
officers of distanction in Mexico had expressed to 
their Mexican friends in Vera Cruz the same opin- 
ion. This letter also states that Col. Wilsoa had 
just received a letter from General Soto, the Mexi- 
can governor of Orizaba, saying that he will ex- 
change Lieutenant Whipple, recently taken by the 
guerillas, for a lieutenant colonel, who is known in 
Vera Cruz, and will also give four other American 
prisoners into the bargain; but the colonel is rather 
scrupulous in undertaking the responsibility of the 
exchange. 

Two huidred mules, ladened with sugar and other 
articles from Orizaba and above, had just arrived at 
Vera Cruz, which is the first (pening that a trade 
| with the interior has experienced. The writer feels 
confident that, as they havea body of 200 cavalry 
in the town, they can act on the Burk and drive 
the guerillas back from the sand hills; and that as 
soon as ©»). Hughes should arrive with his corps of 
| cavalry, &c., they would have no difficulty in open- 

ing the road at ‘east to Jalapa. The idea of such 
| ab event was calculated to inspire every body, and 

especiaily the foreign merchants, with the hope that 
| foreign importations will increase, and specie come 
| down to the city. It was said that there was six 
| nillions in money and bullion waiting for the open- 
| ing of the road. The writer confirms the intelligence 
| 
| 





of 1,100 troops leaving on the 6th inst. to juin the 
main army, under the command of Col. Wilson, (of 
North Carolina) who had arrived there a day or two 
| previous; but he was unabie to join them in conse- 
| quence of an attack of the fever. 
| We have not yet sufficient data to calculate the 
| chances of peace or war; but as Mexico js famous 
| for her dilatory policy and her inconsistent counsels, 


} 
| and us from her character we should suppose that 
{ 


she may employ negotiation with the idle hope of 


| gaining time, so we cannot doubt our military ope- 


tations will not be sericusly Suspended until the ra- 
lification of a treaty of peace We presume our pro- 
positions, if they should be submitted, are drawn so 
clearly and distinetly as not to admit of much eva: 
We dare to venture another sug- 
gestion—that the admin.stration is preparing for 
either fortune, and that additional! preparations are 
making for a vigorous prosecution of the war, ifsuch 


| & necessity should be imposed upon us. 


GEN. SCOTT AND GEN. SANTA ANNA, 


The New Orleans La Patria, of the 15th, publishes 
letlers from ‘Lampico, from which we ive sune 
extracts below, stating thata private correspondence 
had been intercepted between Gen. Scott and Geu. 
Santa Anna, which had produced much excitement 
at the capital. It carries rather a treasonavle ap- 
pearance on the face of it, as regards Sauta Anna, 
but he explains it by Saying be was eudeavori.g to 


We have no opportunity of knowing how far the 
correspondence of La Patria may be depended on, 
but the tenor of the last advices from Puedla and 
Mexico, are of a nature, we think, to render the pre- 


[.V. O. Bulletin. 

Tumpico, Aug. 6th, 3847, 

Our correspondence with the Interior Continues 
rigorously intercepted by Geueral Garay, who will 
permit bo Communicstion, from bis hosulity to the 
**Yaukees.” By letters received here, we ace assur 
ed that Gen. Scott marched on the Capital avout the 
Sth, without doubt. One of these letters is filled 


with the indignation of honurabie Mexicans al the 
following; 


“An advanced guard of Mexicar 
the 27th July, a correspondence of Santa Auna with 
Gen. Scott, in which the furm.r iuiorms the later 
that he has already ordered the troops which he had 
collected at Penon to retire from that place. As you 
May Suppose, this has produced a general alarm in 
ihe capital, to calm which Santa Auna was obliged 
to publish a manifesto, stating that &t was Sulely a 
‘stratagem of war,” with which he intends to eulrap 
the army of Gen. Scoti.” 

If this 1s true no one knows how the Mexieais 
will settle with this treacherous nan, W 
so much injury to his country. 


i$ intercepted, on 


hey has Caused 
In another letter, of 
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the 22d July, it says: “Gen. Santa Anna appears 
greatly inclined towards peace, from absolute want 
of resources.” 

The division under Gen. Valencia, from San Luis, 
it was expected, had joined Santa Anna at the ca- 
pital, with which his forces would number about 
30,000 men, who are in want of neither provisions 
or water. 

In a letter dated the 9th August, published in La 
Patria, the information respecting the ‘intercepted 
correspondence” is confirmed. 








The New Orleans Bulletin of the 16th, furnishes 
the following: 

Mexico.—Santa Anna has made a new commu- 
nication to congress, through the secretary of foreign 
affairs, in which he tells them, that if they are 


not willing to take the responsibility on the subject) ., 
e | 


of Mr. Buchanan’s letter, neither is he. ‘Shatt 


does not wish congress to take the initiative, fur. | 


ther than to express its opinion, whether the pro-| 
posals from the American government shall be lis- 
tened to or not. If congress will express their opin- | 
ion on this point, it will be followed by him. If it! 
wishes him to listen to the proposals of the United | 
States, he will do so, and he then knows what kis 
duties are. 

Congress has given no answer to this, as no quo 
rum can be obtained. There is an existing law, de- 
claring all those traitors, who propose a peace, and 
the executive would certainly conie within the pro- 
visions of the law, if he opened negotiations for that | 
object. As matters now stand, there appears but | 
little prospect of any thing being done, as in the| 
position that Santa Anna has assumed, with con- | 
gress, it is very evident that he cannot enter into! 
any negotiations until congress has acted on the sub- | 
ject and expressed their assent to the measure. 

‘The result, probably will be the immediate ad- | 
vance of Gen. Scott. The capture of the capital, | 
and then possibly, perhaps, even probably, congress 
may express its willingness that negotiations should 
be opened. Even, however, if this was done, the 
views of the two governments, are so opposile, as re- | 
gards terms, particularly as lo territory, that we see | 
but little chance of their agreeing. 

The Mexicans, however, seem confident of being | 
able to defend their city successfully. If they can 
do so, all hopes or probability of peace, would van- 
ish entirely. A repulse of General Scott, situ- | 
ated as he is, we should regard as equal to an ac- | 
tual defeat, as the whole country would rise like a 
swarm of bees upon his meeting with any serious 
reverse, 

So confident are the enemy in their strength, that 
it is stated, they intend to dispatch a considerable | 
force from the capital towards Vera Cruz, in orcer 
the more ellectually to cut off all communications | 
in the rear, and intercept supplies coming up. The | 
force in and near the city, is estimated at 30,000 | 
men. 
Extract of a letter from Tampico, dated 7th of! 
Augus!: 

“Our dates from the capital are to the 30th. Gen. | 
Scott hud not moved. ‘The letters are very barren! 
of pelitical news, as, since the expedition, writers | 
are afraid to compromise themselves. Our regular, 
nail from the city, is, for the present, destroyed, | 
owing as much to the late expedition, as to the order | 
of Col. Gates that all letters should first be shown 
to him previous to distribution. ‘They, however, | 
find their way in, by private hands; owing to these | 
late orders, the contents ure only spoken of confi 
dentially. 

“You will find herewith, an order from the colo. | 
nel of the 7th, in which citizens are forbid furnish- | 
ing any article, that might find its way to the pub-| 
hic press, under penalty of expulsion. 1 learn the! 
order will be strictly enforced, without regard to | 
the amount of sacrifice that might be incurred by the 
parties. 

“It will effectually prevent criticism, and allow 
the colonel to pen his reports to his own salisfac- 
lion. 

“Tne troops that were at Tula, under General 
Urrea, have been withdrawn to the interior, leaving 
hu enemy’s force this side of the mountains, exceed- 
ing 300 men, and they are detached in small guerilla 
bands.” 





Santa Anna.--'l he Nashville “Union” coincides 
with the Richmond Enquirer, in considering it fortu- 
nate that Santa Anna was placed in commaud ol 
the Mexican army. ‘That paper says: — 

“We are not aware that any mischief has been 
done by Santa Anna to the advance of our arms.— 
On the contrary, we think that if we can keep such 
cowards at the head of the Mexican army we shall 
have easy work of it, compared with what we should 
have if Paredcs, o- Avista, or Voga were at the tread 
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of the Mexican forces; and we have also supposed 
that he would make a peace as soon as he could, 
though he has now to appear to be warlike to do 
away the charge of cowerdice.” 


Col. Baker, recently from the battle field, on the 
contrary, according to a statement in the Springfield 
(ill.) Journal, says that ‘Santa Anna isa great man, 
and that no other Mexican could controi the popu- 
lation of that country, raise armies, and inspire then 
with courage to fight the North Americans equal to 
himself.” Such so far as it has been expressed, ap- 
pears to be the opinion of all our people who have 
deen in Mexico. 





Mr. Brownson, the late editor of the Democratic 
Review, who now publishes the Quarterly Review, 





| war on the ground that it existed by the act of Mex- | ey 
/so or not, the responsibility would have resulled 


| ly indefensible, whatever the old grievances we may 


| possessed and still claimed as hers, but which we as- 


| no valid litle to the territory of which the president 


} wilh an armed furce, if invasion it can be called, not 
as lerrilury belonging to us, buf as territory belong- 


in his last number,in reference to the Mexican war, 


ye 
‘For ourselves, we have regarded the Mexican 






“The president may have been governed by pas, 
otic motives; he may have felt that prompt ang Pain 
getic action was required; he may have believeg tha 
in great emergencies the chief magistrate of g . 
erful republic, having to deal with a weak ang dis 
tracted state, should rise superior to mere techn; 

forms, and the niceties of truth and honor: but | 
strikes us that he would have done better. proud 
himself more patriotic, and sufficiently prompt an 
energetic, if he had confined himse!f to the ordinae 
rules of morality, and the well defined Principles f 
international law. By aspiring to rise above they 
and to appear original, he has placed his counter 
a false position, and debarred himself, whatever ti 
just causes of war Mexico may have given US, fro 
pleading one of them in justification of the aot, 
war. We must be permitted to regret that he dig 
not reflect before-hand, that, if he placed the defency 
of the war on the ground that it already €Xisted, ang 

































war from the first as uncalled for, impolitie, and 
unjust. We have examined the documents publish- 
ed by order of the government; we have read the 
official defence of the war in the last annual message 
of the president to congress, and with every disposi- 
tion to find our own government in the right; but we 
are bound to say, that our original impress3ions have 
been strengthened rather than weakened. The pre- 
sident undoubtedly, makes it clear that we had many 
just cau-es of complaint against Mexico, which at 
the time of their occurrence might have justified re- 
prisals, perhaps even war,—but he cannot plead 
these in justification of the present war; for they 
were not the ground on which we professed to en- 
gage init. The official announcement of the presi- 
dent to congress was that war already existed be- 
tween the two republics, by the act of Mexico herself, 
and whatever use we may make of old grievances in 
adjusting the terms of peace, we can make no use of 
them in defending the war. Wecan plead tn its de- 


existed by the act of Mexico herself, and oy that 
ground demanded of congress the means of prosecys. 
ing it, he would, in case that ground proved to be yy, 
tenable, as he must have known it would, have no), 
ing whatever to allege in its or his own justificatio, 
He should have been lawyer enough to have know, 
that he could not plead anew, afler having failed 
his first issue. Its often hazardous in our plea 
ings to plead what is not true, and in doing so ip th 
present case, the president has not only offended my, 
rality, which he may regard as a smal! matter, by 
has even committed a blunder. 

‘‘The course the president should have pursued j 
plain and obvious. On learning the state of thing 
on the frontier, the critical condition of our army of 
occupation, he should have demanded of congress {jy 
reinforcements and supplies necessary to relieve j 
and secure the purpose for which it was avowedly 
sent to the Rio Grande; and, if he believed it proper 
or necessary, to have in addition laid before congrey 
a full and truthful statement of our relations wij 


















































fence only the facton which we grounded it, namely, 
war exists by the actof Mexico herself. Butunhap.- | 


|pily, at the time of the official announcement, war} 20d present, we had against her, accompanied by tt 
| did not exist between the two republics at all, for | 


neither republic tad declared war against the other. | 
There had been a collision of their forces, but this | 


| was not war, as the president would probably have | 


conceded, had he known or recollected the distinc- | 
tion between war and hostilities. By placing the | 


ico, and that ground being false, he has left it whol- | 
have to allege against Mexico. 

“The act of Mexico in crossing the Rio Grande, 
and engaging our troops on territory which she had 


serted had, by a recent act against which she had 
protested, become ours—the act which the president 
chose to inforin congress and the world was war— 
may or may not have been a just cause for declaring 
war against her, but it assuredly was not war itself. 
We have no intention io justify Mexico. She may 
have been decidedly in the wrong;she may have had 


had just taken military occupation; that territory 
inay ave been rightfully ours, and it may even have 
been the duty of the president to occupy and defend 
iij;—but it cannot be denicd that she had once pos- 
sessed it; that it was still apart of ove of her states or 
provinces; that she stil! claimed it, and had contin- 
ued to exercise jurisdiction over it, Ull driven from | 
it by our army of octupation; that she invaded it | 





ing to her; aud that she attacked our truops, not for 
the reason that they were ours, but fur the reason, 
as she held,—and she had as good a right to be judge 
in herown case as we had im Ours.—thal they were 
intruders, on ber soil. The motive of her act was 
uot war against the United States, but the expulsion 
of intruders from her own territory. 

“No sophistry can make her act war,—certainly 
not without conceding that our act in taking milita- 
ry possession of that territury was also war; and if 
that was war, if it existed at ail, it existed by our act 
aud not by bers, for her act was consequent upon 
ours. ‘The most that the presidcut was at liberty to 
say, Wilhoul condemning his own government, was, 
that there had been a Collision of the forces of the! 
two republics on a territory claimed by each; but) 
bul this collision he had nv right to term war, for) 
every body knows that it takes something more than | 
a collision ol their respective forces on a disputed 
territory to constitute a war between two civilized 
nations. In no possible point of view was the an- | 
nouncement of the president that war existed be- | 
tween the two republics, and existed by the act of 
Mexico, correct. It did not exist at all; or if it did, 
it existed not by act of Mexico, but by our act. In 
either case, the official announcement was false, and 
cannot be deiended. 











| fication of a palpable falsehood, sullied the nal 






Mexico, including all the unadjusted complains, py 






recommendation of a declaration of war. He woul 
then have kept within the limits of his duty, prorel 
himself a plain constitutional president, aud left the 
responsibility of war or no war to congress, the oul 
war making power known to the laws. Congres, 
after mature deliberations, iniglit or might not, har 


declared war—most likely would not; but whether * 

































with it, and no blame would have attached to th 
president. 

‘Unhappily, this course did not occur to the pre 
sident, or was too plain and simple to meet his ap 
probation. As i tearful, if congress deliberated, i 
might refuse to declare war, and as if deterwinedt 
have war at any rate, he presented to congress, mi 
the true issue, whether war shculd or should nolbe 
declared—but the false issue, whether congrei 
would grant him the means of prosecuting a wa, 
waged against us by a foreign power. In the In 
issue, congress might have hesitated—in the oli 
actually presented there was no room to hesililt 
if the official anzouncement of the president wi 
to be credited, and hesitation would have been crit 
inal. ' 

“By declaring that the war already existed, a 
by the act of Mexico herself, the president relied 
congress of the responsibility of the war, by (hmr 
ing iton Mexico. But since he cannot fasten 
Mexico,—for war did not already exist, or i! %,! 
our act, and nul hers,—it necessarily recoils Up 
humsell, and he must bear the respousibilily of doit 
what the constitution forbids him to do,—of maki 
war without the intervention of congress. 10 eft 
therefore, he has irampled the constitution unde 
feet, seta dangerous precedent, and by the official pr 
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honor. — 
“It is with no pleasure that we speak thus 0! 
chief magistrate of the Union, for whose elevalin 
his high and responsible office we ourselves voled: 











whatever may be our allachment to pally, oe E 
respect we hold to be due from all goud ce x 
the civil magistrate, we cannot see the consi ay 
violated, and the national honor sacrificed, le and 
by triend or foe, from good motives or bad, er ing . 
entering, feeble though it be, our stern aud indig - . 
protest.” wi 
ree oat COlun 
The Washington Union charges the Whig e bably 
with inducing the Mexicans to continue the W ap 
‘The following is from that paper: t io and a 
“At this very moment Mexico holds ov eon 95 at 
war exclusively on the arguments and ah iD thi. 
which the opposition orators and presses amou 
selves have itramed for her, aad instructé r Test 
employ. She says we have “robbed” her ° ed Ar 
She las adopted both the idea and the +? i, lo be 
irom the recognized organs of the creed of °"" Ma the ne 
3 & part 
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7 s we are fighting her to oppress and 
a yor dismember her territory. She 
“the very terms she uses, set down for her in the 
‘ jtion speeches and journals, and beholds the op- 
Pion party of our country rallied upon them asa 
angel She proclaims that to her the question 
sonyse of national ‘existence; and for proof of her 
Tt 2 she points to such devices as the “lust of 
S anest? and the ‘destruction of a sister republic,” 
os spt on every flag. She calls her people to 
sistance and endurance, and such predatory battle 
they have yet the power to make, avowedly on the 
pe that the administration here must soon abandon 
e war; and, as a reason for such faith, she cites the 
bored diatribes in which the leading organs of the 
sposition have again and again labored to demon- 
rate that our war has as yet “conquered” nothing 
t the “spirit of our own constitution,” and that its 
npopularity with the people must soon eject from | 
wer the councils in which it has been waged.— 
Jor rulers tell her people that peace is dishonor; 
nd find their warrant to say so in the federal invec- 
res which denounce the war on our part as “ruth- 
ss rapine and murder,” and call upon the Mexicans 
S “welcome the invader with bloody handsand a hos- 
table grave.” Her government journals announce 
»their deluded readers the approaching advent of 
3 better spirit towards Mexico” in our government, 
nd for proof, they cite the stereotyped federal motto 
{no more Mexican territory.” 
Mainly—nay, almost solely—upon such federal 
gid and oomfort,” the war of Mexico holds out.— 
ne looks for help to her ‘‘allies’’ here. American 
action fights her battle for her, when she can no, 
onger battle with hope of success in the field. Our 
at has been full of glories. ‘Thanks to the ability 
vith which it has been planned and organized, and 
he high-souled valor with which it has been fought, 
ur conflicts have all been victories. ‘The military 
prowess of our people and of our institutions has ex- 
ited the astonishment and won the admiration of the 
orld. But the fury of faction has found, in the free- 
lom of those same institutions, ‘‘room and verge” 





ur victories, In a large measure, of their moral ef- 
ect upon our enemy, lo inspire her with new cour- 
ge, and so to protruct her hostilitres even when the 
news Of her war are broken and withered. | 





{ 
| 


The New Hampshire Statesman, inserts the above | 
nder the caption of **‘WHo pRoTRACTS THE WAR,”’ | 
nd says:—* [he federalists are continually denounc- | 
ig the government for not bringing the war to a) 
lose, while they themselves are doing more than any | 
ody else lo prevent what they pretend so ardently to de- | 
we. They in fact caused the war; for no one velieves | 
hatthe \iexicans would ever have committed the | 
irst act of hostility, if they had not been encouraged 
v do so by their allies in this country. It was the 
onduct of the Mexican sympathizers here that 
aused the war; and we have abundant evidence that! 

itis their conduct—the encouragement, ‘aid and | 
omfori” which they are daily affording the Mexi 
cans—which is protracting the war.” 

The Statesman concluded its editorial by saying: — 
“With these incontrovertible facts before tnem, the 
blelligent and patrivtic people of this country will 
ave nodilieully in determiming where rests the 
esponsibility of the continuance of the war. They 
Will see that but for federal “aid and comfort,” the 
Mexicans would have accepted our cffers of peace 
Months ago; they willsee that our country has been 
obbed of the fruits of her score of splendid victories, 
y “the base and selfish purposes of faction,” and 
being this, and that these factionists still continue 
lheir base game, they will readily infer that before 
We can secure that peace which we desire and which 
We are fighting to obtain, we must conquer and disarm 
the foe within our own borders.” 


“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 


Extract of a letter from the army, dated 
J “Camp near Monterey, July 27, 1847. 
We are absolutely without news in this quarter, 
aud are anxiously looking towards Mexico, expect- 
ing to hear either of an armistice or the occupation 
of the capital by our troops. Should there ve no 
Peace, a forward movement will be made by this 
umn, by Ist September. Gen. Taylor will pro- 
ably be able to take with him about 6,000 men. 
‘ lhe troops have been very uphealihy at Saltillo 
nd at Mier, where a large camp has been establish- 


ed; at the latter ing: 
tee place they are improving; ail is quiet 
0 this part of Mexico.” ’ ' ' 


From the Matamoros Flag of July 10. 
to othe es: —Robbery, rape, and hanging appear 
~~ an of the day among the rancheros in 
mA ne ‘borhood of Matamoros. A few days ago 
party of robbers went to the house of a Mexican, 














in the country, and while a few of them amused 
themselves by hanging the man, the rest perpetrated 
the two first named crimes. There are bands of 
lawless desperado Mexicans prowling about our vi 
cinity, whom it would be well for our scouting par- 
ties to look out for. The hanged Mexican was not 
much hurt—the object of his tortures being more to 
divert his attention from what the others were doing, 
than any thing else. 


Barpartans.—A Mexican force, we learn, was 
recently despatched to the neighborhood of Parras, 
to destroy the crops of corn, &c. in the region.— 
The resident Mexicans, after applying to Gen. Tay- 
lor for assistance, collected in force and themselves 
drove off the destructives. There can be no doubt 
that the people of ‘Tamaulipas would gladly erect 
themselves into an independent state were the thing 
possible. Their miserable, ever changing govern- 
memt not only taxes them exorbitantly, but refuses 
them protection from the robbers within, and from 
the aggressions of the Indians without their limits. 
They have more than once attempted to cut loose 
from the central government, but found they posses- 
sed not the physical means. 

[Matamoros Flag, July 10. 


ArRIVAL FROM THE Rio Granpe.—The party 
who were detailed from Col. Doniphan’s regiment 
to start from Camargo to St. Louis, by a land route, 
to take in charge the horses, mules, &c . belonging 
to the regiment, arrived in this city on Wednesday 
evering last. They accomplished the trip of seven- 
teen nundred miles in about six weeks. ‘They ar- 
rived with about one hundred mules—being but 
about one half of the stock they started with. ‘he 
horses, almost all, failed to stand the journey, and 
died, or were left behind from exhaustion. 

[Si. Lous Rep., Aug. QU. 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 
‘The Picket Guard,’ was published by W. & M. Os: 


man, at Saltillo, until the volunteer regiment to 


which they were attached was discharged, when 
they relinquished the publicution and returned with 
the regiment. 
fore us, and although somewhat stale, we yet find 
two or three items worthy of presentation. 

THE STARVING MEXICANS AT THE BATTLE OF Bure- 
na VISTA. 
that had been published here, stating that the Mex- 


ican army during the battle of Buena Vista were | 


suffering from hunger and thirst, the Picket Guard 
says: “Unadulterated falsehood, every word of this. 
‘‘Hunger and thirsi!”? Santa Anna’s camp at En- 
cantada stretched for two miles along the banks of a 
plenteous stream of as good water as there is in 
Mexico—water enough to supply a million of men. 
And along this stream lay the heads and bones of 50 
to 100 beeves that had been slaughtered during their 
short stay at Encantada. ‘This looks wondrously 
like starvation. Besides, our men all know, that 
there was scarcely a Mexican found on the field of 
battle that had not at least a day’s provision in his 
haversack. A likely story that men ina starving 
condition would lug around with them provisions in 
their haversacks.” 

Tut INDIANA VOLUNTEEKS. The “Picket Guard” 
affords the fullowing testimony in behalf of this as- 
persed corps: 

“Tue Hoosiers. The 2d and 3d Indiana regi- 
giments, the first under Col. Bowles, and the other 
under Col. Lane leave for home on Monday. As for 
Col. Lane aud his brave band, they will go home to 
meet the warm greetings and con, ratulations of their 
friends, for having nobiy borne the hardships of the 
campaign and sustaimed the honor of their state and 
country by their brave and gallant conduct on the 
field. But while they are reaping this rich reward 
for their toils, let them not forget to do justice to 
their brethren of the 2d. Does that once ardent 
friend, now by his cold greeting and inquisitive look 
seem to question their gallantry on the field? It is 
unjust! Jet no man refer to the 2d Indiana regiment 
ay an exception to the uniform brave conduct of the 
volunteers. It may be true that if they kept their 
position in the morning it would have made a diffe- 
rence in the result of the day; but it was not the 
men that faltered before the enemy. The ill-conceived 
and shockingly managed retreat, with all its calami- 
ties must rest on other shoulders. They obeyed or- 
ders; and who, after such a retreat can blame them 
for not being prompt to rally? To rally where?— 
Upon some other regiments indeed, was their only 
alternative, and most of them did so. Nay, if the 
men of the 2d Indiana regiment are cowards, then 
are all regiments such; for there cannot be collected 
a body of 500 men from any state in the Union who, 
under hike circumstances, would not have been guil 
ty of the same conduct.” 


| Street. 


PER WI) thickest of the fire, he coolly drew froma case, 
Iheir paper of the 2lst May is be-; 





After quoting paragraphs and letters! 
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Private Divers. Messrs. Editors: 1 was pleased 
to see in your Jast number a communication award- 
ing justice to a few privates that distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Buena Vista, and since it 
has so wel! met your own apprvbatior, $ will take 
the liberty to add a few wore names to the list. 

No man can deserve more praise for his general 
conduct during the battle of Buena Vista than pri- 
vate Divers, of company IJ, 2J Illinois regiment.— 
He was always in, and in advance of, the front 
rank, especially when ona charge, and more than 
once during the day, | heard his officers calling him 
back. For his gallant bearing, he was compliment- 
ed on the field in my hearing by the lamented Har- 
din. In the last charge he recaptured a flag that 
had previously been captured and lost by Captain 
Raith, and, although it necessarily rendered him a 
conspicuous object, he bore it in the retreat as far 
as the road, having been twice attacked on the way. 
At the road he was atlacked by four lancers, turn- 
ing to defend himself from whoin he fell, and be. 
fore he could recover himself, the flag and his gun 
having fallen some distance from him, his assailants 
had recaptured the flag and were sending it to the 
rear. He shot the man that bore it, and at the im- 
minent risk of his life re took it and bore it in tri- 
umph. 


Corporat Acnew. Again, the conduct of young 
Agnew, a corporal in the same company, merits all 
praise. He carried the banner out on the morning 
of the 23d, and in our first retreat, went no further 
than to the brow of the ravine into which he was 
ordered, where he planted his colors, and declared 
that they should be wafted in signt of the enemy as 
lung a3 he had the honor to bear them. He stood 
nobly by them all day, and though rent by the ene- 
my’s balls, they were never lowered, and were 
borne in sale ct the close of the day. 


AN INCIDENT AT THE BATTLE OF MontrerRey.— 
While Col. Davis, with his command, was hotly en- 


| gaged with the enemy, exposed to their direct fire, a 


man ina long gray surtout suddenly rode up, and, 
dismounting, placed himself in the middle of the 
There, in face of the enemy, amidst the 


suspended about his person, a spy-glass, with which, 
having adjusted it to a proper focus, he proceeded to 
reconnoitre the Mexican battery. Having satisfied 
himself as to the information he sought, he shut up 
the glass, returned it to its case, aud, approachihg 
Col. Davis, said to him: “Sir, the enemy has but two 
pieces, and by making a detour to the right you ean 
luke them in flank?” ‘*And who the devil are you?” 
“i, sir,am Major Maustield, of the corps of engi- 
neers.” “Allright! come on boys!” responded the 
colonel, ‘The buttery was svon carried. 
[ Nut. Intelligencer. 


MEXICAN DOCUMENTS. 


It has already beer: mentioned that Senor Pacheco, 
was appointed Mexican minister of loreigu affairs 
early in July. The name of this gendlewan has long 
been connected with the politics of the country, and 
Mexican papers before us declare hii to be a man 
of ability and unquestioned patriotism. Considera- 
ble importance must attach lo the views now euter- 
tained by Pacheco, as he is the organ of Santa Anua’s 
government with foreign nations. Upon entering 
office, he addressed to the governors of tie states, a 
circular expressive of his views of public ailairs.— 
The aocument dues not appear to us to ve written in 
the best taste, being extremely egotistical, uor tu 
evince great ability; and we should not trausiate it 
but for the fact that it may safely be deemed the 
latest and best expouent of Suntu Auna’s views which 
we have. 1t abounds with fulsome panegyric¢ of the 


president, but we must presume, in the absence of 


positive evidence to the conirary, that it speaks the 
seulimernt ol Santa Anua aud hos administration. 

(NV. O Picayune of dug. 13. 

CIRCULAR TO THE GOVERNORS OF THE STATES. 

Mexico, July 7, 1347. 
Sir: The nomination which tis eXvellency the 
president has been pleased to make of the under- 
signed to the portfoliv of the first secrelaryship—in 
which post he tenders to your exceliency his services 
both to aid in promoting the happiness of this state 
and to yourseli individually—is u contirmation in 
every respect of the programme which has been pio- 
claimed by every act of the administration. Drawn 
from the bosom of congress where he has constantly 
advocated and voted for the maiulena:.ce of the war 
until a glorious peace should be obtained; an influ- 
ential actor in the glorious movement of August 
which had for its object to restore to the nation its 
institutions, and to wash out the stain inflicted upon 
it by a general who abandoned the cause of our na- 
tionality; an original supporter of the federative 
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system and we'l known asthe author of various writ- 
ings published by him as a private citizen; ever the 
exponent of the ideas of liberty and order—the pre- 
sidewt has thought favorably of his capacity to ex- 
press his orders based on these views. 

One of the weapons which is always employed in 
wars of invasion—especially when waged as is this 
upon Mexico, without a noble aim or from a just 
motive-—is to sow dissension ameng the people which 
is invaded; for there is no people, however weak it 


may be, thal is not strong and invincible when unit- | 


ed. Unfortunately our people is not united, and in 
good earnest this infernal policy has here found op- 
portunity to show its efficacy. It had almost suc- 
ceeded, and would have completely succeeded, had 


relying henceforth upon the efficiert eo-operation of 
your excellency and the state you so worthily go- 
vern: which co-operation he solicits in the name of 
the country which has been outraged. ‘ 

All which, by order of his excellency, I have the 
honor to communicate, offering for myseif the assur- 
-ance of my distinguished consideration. 

God and liberty! PACHECO. 

By the forgoting circular it appears that the ad- 
ministration in Mexico, like our own, is bound to the 
prosecution of the war until a glorious peace shall 
be obtained—husta obtener wna paz gloriosa. From 
the yet more interesting documents which we sub- 
join it will appear that Santa Anna has Jong ago 
contemplated the probability that the fate of arms 





it not been resisted by a few—so far as todeliver| may compel him to withdraw from the capital, 


/ 
' 


over, vound liand and foot, the chief of the nation and that he is already prepared for that emer- 
into the power of its enemies, accused with conni- | gency. 

vance wiih them, to be sacrificed by them for hav- | CIRCULAR TO THE GOVERNORS OF STATES. 

ing waged war in the name and for the service of the Meaico, July 17, 1847. 
nation. Is this country destined to present to the Excellent Sir: As you are aware, the papers which 
world these examples of conduct towards its chiefs? | arrived at Vera Cruz transmitted by the packets do 
Iturbide! Guerrero! now Santa Anna! Must this | not reach the capital. So faras can be judged by 
nation shelter within tts bosom men who are forever | the correspondence which has arrived this day, the 
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world of our sincere desire to bri ; 
oka. Ng the contest to 
The government has after full deliberat;.. - 
binet council, determined to estab! week 
zZovernment de facto in Mexico, and 














make With it 


government. 

Instructions to that effect have been « 
Scott, through various channels. The 
ger, Col. Sour, was cut off with his me 
Mexican government is possibly aware 
tions already. 

There is no doubt that a most formidable 
party has arisen in Mexico, and that some 4 
members have been in communication with , 
neral Scott. As soon as General Scott Shall arp 
in the city of Mexico, the peace party wii) tend 
government de facto, under the guarantee of G 
Scott. " 

Our armies, must of ccurse, remain in Mexico «i 
the treaty made with the new government Shall . 
fully carried into effect. 

The mass of the Mexican people are not eXpecte, 


ent to Ge 
first Meg 
SSage, Tr 


ish a form of 


treaty of peace, and guaranty the Security of 





to bring upon it the imputation of artifice, perfidy, 
and ingratitude? 


It cannot be that this nation should be more or | 


less devoted to her own dignity than any other; and 
if an immense majority ot her people are patriots, 


who would prefer death to the dishonor of the | 


country ,of their birth, there are not wanting, as 
in every other nation, individuals who either cow- 
ards or trailors, favor directly or indirectly the ene- 
my. 
With us, men of this stamp have not stopped half 
way. With a view to gain a shameful individual 
security, they have aimed to disarm Santa Anna by 
imputing to him designs the most improbable. The 
more absurd these pretences the more popular are 


| : p 
the side of Mexico in the war of defence against the 


United States. How could it be otherwise in so just 
a causi? The opinion is equally general that the U. 
States cannot triuu.ph, except by relying upon the 
internal dissensions of our republic. Governments 
and people express unanimous wishes to see us unit- 
ed and strong, in order that we may chastise that 
abuse of circumstances whieh an enemy takes who 
thinks all the advantages are on his side. The do- 
cuments which are to day published in the Diario 
Official are a proof that these opinions are entertain: 


ed by foreign nations. 


By ove of them you will perceive that the govern: 
ment of her Britannic majesty, loyal to its friendly 





they. ‘The antecedence of his whole life, the glory 
of his name, indissolubly associated with the history 
of this war, and the position he has occupied in the 
battles he has fought in person—all these are here, 
with which a reasonable man should be satisfied.— | 
Then consider the guerillas of the state of Vera 
Cruz; many of these were early organized by this | 
same Gen. Santa Anna, were formed trom the ser- | 
vants upon his haciendas, and paid from his own purse, 

and one of these is the leader who most molested the 
enemy. 

But party rancor, fear, and egofism do not rea- 
son; they continue to spute to the president an 
understanding with the enemy, and plans and pre- 
parations for making peace; whilst the president, list- 
ening only to the dictates of his heart, and the wishes | 
of the Jegislatures and governors of the states, will | 
be the first to encounter the enenry at the head of | 
those who will share the honor, as he has before | 
encountered him at La Angostura and Cerro Gordo, | 
and he will so encounter him everywhere. If this | 
nation is destined to lose her independence by the | 
dissensions of her sons, the destiny of General Santa 
Anna is also fixed. Like another Guatimozin he | 
will be the last Mexican who may fight for his | 
country, let not his evil star disarm the government 
in the presence of the enemy; and in making use of | 
the powers with which the national representation | 
has invested it, the executive will confine itself strict 
ly and religiously to the terms to which its powers 
were confined. 

His excellency, the provisional president, is also | 
determined to sustain at all hazards the established | 
system and the will of the nation, expecting that | 
their excellencies, the governors of the states, by | 
their zeatous co-operation w ith him will prove in this | 
erisis—the greatest which can ever befal a nation— 
that the Feneral system is that best calculated for 
the great end proposed by all systems—thal it may 
stand up with all the elements of Its strength around | 
it, and be united as one man, in the deience of its | 
independence and dignity. ; 

The secondary measures of the administration to > 
consummate these purposes will be dictated by the: 
law and in a spiritemmently democratic. Individual 
guaranties will be respected So lar as the forms of | 
jaw shall prevail should he survive the combat, like 
that hero Le will be able to exclaim; ‘kill me if you | 
would enjoy in peace your conquest. A man like me | 
can Only be followed by Mexicans aud when he rais- | 
eu to their view the standard of hoor, it may dis- 
turb your dreams.” 

Such are the principles by which his excellency, | 
the provisional president, alms to Jusufy the conti- 
dence of his country, and ihe hopes of thuse enlight- | 
ened nations irrendly to her; such are the principles 
he has expressed to the undersigned, in conferring | 
on him the lighest honor a Mexican can receive, by 
associating the undersigned with himsell in this work | 
i the hour of danger; and such, too, are the views} 
with which the undersigned has entered the ministry, | 


‘favor of our just cause. 


| 2 . 
consideration. 


‘the above circular. 
| atlention: 


relations with our republic, has engaged not to re- 
cognise any revolutionary government whien may 


ostensibly beset up in the republic, but only that 


legitimately established, whatever its resistance may be, 
should the chances of war compel the government 


to jeave the capital. 


In the other document you will perceive tne hopes 
and plans of the enemy, and in another the multi- 
plied solicitations to our agents in foreign countries 
to be allowed to come and take part in the war in 


name of the country, for their future destinies and 
for their character among the civilized nations, that 
they redouble their efforts and contribute all the re 
sources which the state can raise, and arouse the 
spirit of independence and true federation among 
their patriotic inhabitants, so as to confer credit on 
the system by which we are governed, even in the 


‘midst of a crisis such as will probably never again 


present itself. 
] have the honor to repeat the assurance of my 
God and liberty! 
PACHECO 


The following is the first document alluded to in 
It will not fail to arrest general 


May 31, 1847. 
The undersigned, her majesty’s minister of fo- 


‘reign affairs, has the honor ol acknowledging the 


receipt of the communication, dated the 26th inst., 
of Sr. Mora, the envuy extraordinary and minister 


plenipotentiary of the Mexican republic, relative to 


the existing state of affairs between Mexico, and the 


United States; and in regard to the contemplated 


abandonment of the Mexican capital by the execu- 


opinion of civilized people is generally favorable to 


| The provisional president | 
desires me to communicate all this to your excellei- 
cy, thatin like manner you may communicate it to 
'the worthy people over whom you preside; and he 
'desires to conjure the people through me in the 


to concur in the treaty, because many of their lead 
ers will oppose it. 

A civil war will arise, and the new government 
and its supporters will have us as allies. 

The next document is a letter from some Mexi. 
can official, whose name is not given, to the Secres 
tary of state, enclosing another letter asking wha 
reply he shall make to it. The enclosed letter pute 
ports to be from a foreigner who offers his Services 
with those of fifty men to join the Mexican ever 
jas. {t intimates that the writer’s only daughter ig 
imarried to a Mexican, and expresses great enthusie 
asm for the cause of the ‘oppressed nation.” We 
do not consider it worth reiating. 
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HENRY CLAY. | 
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On the 20th inst., a sub-committee of seven gep. 
tlemen, delegated by the large commiitee named 
the public meeting at Boston, to invite the westem 
statesman to visit that city, left Boston for the pus 
pose of communicating the wishes of the meetiogty 
Mr. Clay. 

A meeting was held at Portland, (Maine,) resolu 
tions of a similar import were adopted, and a simi 
lar commiltee was appointed. 

At New York, a large and respectable meetingof 
the citizens took place, resolutfns were adopted, 
and committees appointed to invite Mr. Clay toer 
tend his visit to that city. ‘The hon. F. A. Tar 
MADGE was Chairman of the committee. The steam 
boat New Haven, with about 100 mostly warm and 
‘devoted friends of Mr. Clay, besides the committe 
of invitation, left New Yoik for the purpose of preg 
senting the invitation. They arrived at Cape May 
on Friday morning. Iuteresting accounts are given 


lowing: ‘ 
_ The hour of twelve was fixed to receive his visi 
tors. At that time a large number of persons, 
among whom were most of the ladies frou the dife 
ferent hotels, met in the elegant and capacious % 
loon of the Mansion House, the gentlemen having 
/gone there in procession, attended by an excellent 
| band of music, politely tendered to them by the des 





| legation from Puiladeiphia, were Mr. Clay wast 


! ceived with the most warm and devoted enthusiasm 


| Upon silence being restored he was appropriately 


addressed by Nicholas Dean, Esq., who had deel 


| selected for the occasion, in order to avoid any thing 


tive, to which Sr. Mora refers in his letter—the un- | 


dersigned has the honor of assuring Sr. Mora that 


‘the English minister accredited to the Mexican go- 
'vernment will consider it his duty to follow the go- 


vernment, and malatain his relations with it, in what- 
ever purt of the Mexican territory said government 
may fix its residence. 
ration. PALMERSTON. 
To Sr. D. Joaquin Mora, 

Minister of Mexican Republic. 
The next document alluded to is a leiter publish- 


ed in the Weekly Picayune of July 5, and copied by 


us trom the Charleston Courier! As itis very short, 


_and shows the apprehensions entertained by the 


Mexicans, we republish it: 
Correspondence of the Courier. 
Washington, June 23. 
The government has taken a yery important and 
decided step in regard to the Mezican war, and 
one that promises, if not a conclusion of the war, at 
least to change the characier, and to convince the 


| 
| 


Accept the assurance of my distinguished conside- | ganization, but who had individually learne 


| 





like party bias, by the committee. 
THE INVITATION. 

Nicholas Dean, Ks:q., addressed Mr. Clay a8 fol 
lows: 

Through the unexpected kindness of my friends, 
Iam the honored instrument of expressing to J% 
sir, briefly, sentiments which are common 0! 
of us. 

You are surrounded by a few of your fellow cll 
zens from the city of New York; not the result ' 
political association, not the offspring of pert 
the public press thal you were sujourning 0 ~ 
vicinity, and who by one simultaneous im,ulse a 
themselves on board a swift means of commull 
tion, and hastened here to grasp you by the ~ 
and offer to you the homage of their warm % 
tions. (Great applause.) 

But, be we have another and more important 
to perform; we come in the name of 400,0 Me 
sons, to ask you once again to visit our metropr 
(immense applause )—once again to permit us , - 
the circulation of our own corporate limits « 
press to you our deep appreciation of the &® : 
services which you through a long series © po 
have rendered, not to us only, but to our whole 


of the proceedings, from which we extract the fol 
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: ‘ mmense applause)—once again to furnish us 
‘the contest tp (i 


nity of expressing to you our undimin- 
confidence, and the esteem, the love, the re- 
ence with which we regard you. (Applause.) 
These, sit, are no ordinary sentiments, nor are 
felt jn any ordinary degree. They are the 
and hearty expressions of a generous and 
ral spirit. Suffer them not to be chilled by de- 
? hope, or in any degree repressed by present 
‘nointment. Permit us, we pray you, sir, to 
oyoce to our expectant friends, with the speed of 
mining, that Henry CLay WILL COME TO THEM.— 
nud and prolonged cheering. ) S 
A hundred thousand tongues are wailing to spread 
. glad intelligence, and the great aggregated heart 
our entire city is throbbing to bid you welcome— 
welcome to its hospitalilies. (Cheers.) 
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mense applause.) I must beg of you gentlemen of 
all these com nittees, to retrace your steps, charged 
and surcharged with my warmest feelings of grati- 
tude—go back charged with warm thanks from me, 
and tell my friends that nothing but the circumstan- 
ces in which Lam placed, nothing—for we may as 
well mingle a laugh with our tears, and borrow 
the words of the Irish ambassador, ‘situated as I 
am, and I may say circumstanced as | am,”-—pre- 
vents the honor of meeting you. (Laugh.) Tell 
them—and 1 hope this general response will be con- 
sidered as a specific auswer to each of the commii- 
tees, (for if you could see how my time is occupied 
here, you would know that it is impossible to write 
it,) that you are charged with the expression of the 
best feelings of my heart. And you, gentlemen of 
New York, be assured that it will be long before this 








MR. CLAY'S REPLY. 
Vir. Clay, who evinced much emotion during the 
livery of this speech, replied in nearly the follow- 
terms: 
Gentlemen of the committee from New York, and 


ay add, of other committees who, like yourselves, 
ye come upon a like occasion—gentlemen of 
nton, of New Haven, and of Philadelphia, for 
ve are committees from all these places, and J 
4know but from some others also—fellow citi- 
ns, the eloquent address which has just been de- 
ered, has had the effect almost to induce me to 
upt the language which was used ona more so- 
noccasion, ‘*Thou almost persuadest me to”— 
to New York. (Great applause.) But in all that 
rightness of my nature which I have endeavored 
practice, ] must tell you the object and motive 
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evidence of your regard will be forgotten—among 
ithe recullections of the incidents of the journey, 
* js visi, will be paramount, and the circumstances 

vis led to it. | wish you an agreeable voyage on 
your return, and pray mak? my apologies for being 
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| whom he very cordially saluted as he departed. 





constrained to decline your kind invitation. (Long 
continued applause ) 

The gentlemen from New York were then intro- 
‘duced individually to Mr. Clay by the hon. F. A. 
Talmadge. 

The company then dispersed, and at 3 o’clock sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner provided by Mr. Har- 
wood witha degree of liberality that did him infi- 
nite credit. The room had been decorated by the 
lady boarders with much elegance and taste, and 
everything passed off to the perfect satisfaction of 
the company. Mr. Clay sat at the head of the cross 














who demonstrated their gratification at seeing him 
by enthusiastic cheers. The mere probability of 
his arrival here on the boat, attracted to the place 
of landing an immense concourse of spectators, all 
eager to see and do honor to the distinguished man. 
At half past eleven the boat arrived, and as soon as 
it was ascertained that Mr. Clay was on board, a 
tremendous sheut went up from the assembled mul- 
titude, and rockets were sent off. He landed from 
the boatand proceeded to Barnum’s Hotel, where 
there soon assembled a vast concourse of his friends, 
who surrounded the building. Their anxiety to see 
him, induced Mr. Clay to appear at one of the win- 
dows, who, in a few words, expressed his gratitude 
for the warm reception he had met with, and after 
alluding to the lateness of the hour, &c., he bade 
them good night and retired. 

This morning, Mr. Ciay left the hotel at seven 
o’clock, and took the western cars on his journey 
home. A large number of his friends were present, 
In 
order to avoid the crowd, he proceeded in a car- 
riage to the outer depot, where he got into the cars. 
A very large number of persona, in the meantime, 
had assembled at the depot in Pratt street, expecting 
him to start from there. 

A morning paper speaks of Mr. Clay as being ac- 
companied by Dr. Mercer as his medical attendant. 
This is uot the fact. Happily, Mr. Clay needs no 
medical attendant. Dr. Mercer is a wealthy planter 
of Mississippi, who sometimes resides for the winter 
at N. Orlans, and with whom, as an intimate friend, 
Mr. Clay resided during his stay in that city last 





















winter. Dr. Mercer is a native of Maryland, and 
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ich have brought me to the shores of the Allantic. | table, supported on his right and left by the hon. F. | studied .edicine in this city under the late Dr. Da- 
turned to my residence after passing the winter| A- Talmadge and the hon. Jobn Swift, Mayor of | vidge, but he has not practiced that profession for 
New Orleans, on the 23d or 24th of March last, Philadelphia; the hon. Morris Franktin officiating as | many years.” 
da day or two afterwards melancholy intelligence | Vice president. About two hufidred and filly per- he whigs of Philadelphia tendered Mr. Clay a 
etome. Ihave been nervous ever since, and | 8008S were present. _ public dinner, which he declined, remaiking that 
ys induced to tuke this journey, for 1 could notiook | 1 have omitted to mention a very delightful episode | “it would be entirely incompatible with the state of 
on the partner of my sorrows without experience | that occurred inthe drawing room where the com- | tis feelings, and the private molives which on this 
g deeper anguish. (Here Mr. Clay was com-| pany were assembled before dinner. Mrs. Isaac _ vecasion brought him from home, to accept the cou- 
tely overcome with his feelings, and covering his | Sulger, of Philadelphia, a very lovely woman, ap- | pliment of a public dinner,” 
e with his hand, remained silent several minutes. | proached Mr. Clay, bearing in her hand a magnifi- | 
length he continued.) Every thing about Ash-| cent boquet, which she presented, addressing him as - 
nd was ussociated with the memory of the lost| follows: 
ge—the very trees which his hands had assisted me| . ‘“‘At the request of the ladies of Columbia, [have | ~~ 
plant, served to remind me of my loss. Had the | the honor, sir, of presenting this boquet. May its 
oke come alone | could have borne it, with #Jis| beauty and fragrance picture to you the great respect | 
istance and sustained by the kindness of my | We entertain for your virtues and excellent charac: | 
ends and fellow citizens, with meekness and re- | ter, and at the same Lime we give you a hearty wel- 
nation—but of eleven children four only remain | come to Cape island, with the arcent hope that your | 
of six lovely and affectionate daughters, not one | after life may be as peaceful and happy as your | 
left. Finding myself in that theatre of sadness | former days have been brilliant and useful.” 
ought | would fly to the mountain top, and de.| ‘Juthis Mr. Clay made a brief and affecting r- 
tnd to the ocean wave, and by meeting with the | ply, which drew tears from most of the persons | “orders” in relation to navigation ard commerce, 
mpathies of friends, obtain much relief to the sad- | present. i must close here, as we are just off _, | allexcept the commission, bearing the sign manual 
$ which encompassed me. | came for private | Our stay at the dinner tuble was necessarily brief, | of tie Q een. ‘These documents are enclosed ina 
rposes and from private purposes alone. { have | being anxious to get home in good season. On | box, or cabinet, which by the way is strongly scen— 
bdesired those public manifestations, but desire | leaving the fiotel, the residents of Cape Island turn- | (ed with musk and is doubtless as vid as the docu- 
her lo escape them. My friend and travelling | ed out en masse and accompanied us to the boats, merts themselves. 
mpanion, Dr. Mercer, will tell you, that in Vir-| when Mayor Swift, of Philadelphia, Morris Frank- The commission is engrossed on two large sheets 
Hain every section of the state of my birth, ] | !in, and ex-Shenff MeMichael, of Philadelphia, | of parchment, twenty eight by thirty inches or there- 
@ been implored to remain, if only for a few | made brief addresses. We theu embarked, and as | abouts, with an illustrated border and a roughly ex. 
rs, lo exchange congratulations with my friends, | the surf was running very high, many of us yot a _ecuted portrait of Q ieen Anne on the left hand upper 
| invariably refused, and only remained in each | Wetting, but all reached New Haven in safety, aed | corner. 11 is a beautiful specimen of calligraphy in 
ee sufficiently long to exchange one vehicle for having weighed anchor, we passed in as near the | the old English character, and is signed at the end 
pther. You may imagine that I made a visit to | Shore as we dared venture, and gave the crowd @ wWriohte.” The signature of the Queen, which 
lladelphia, but 1 was accidently throan into Phil- | parting salute with our gun and our voices. | should be at the beginning, we cannot find ‘and we 
Ipbia. When | arrived in Baltimore, Ilearnttha:| Mr. McCracken, the delegite from New Haven | have an impresison that we have somewhere read of 
most direct route to this place was by the Dela» | appointed to iuvile Mr. Clay to visit that city, ac- (this omission. The “great seal” is ailached to if 
“ I had no public object in view in taking that | companied us on the trip. | and it deserves to be called great, so far as that word 
me or nagar 1 am not nor cannot be to the Mr. Clay left Cape May on Saturday last, in the | issynonimous with bulky. It is attached to the parch.- 
lause.) ®, and glory of my country. (Great| steamer Ohio, for New Castle. As the O iio drew | ment by the usual method, with laced silk braids. 
; nigh the wharf at New Castle, the Philadelphians, I'he instructions cover twenty eight folio pages 
entlemen of the committee of New York—]/| through their committee, who had attended Mr. Clay | and are written ina fine, distinct hand. There are 
ee truly and sincerely disclosed the purposes of | to the island, took leave of hin. Their farewell ore hundred sections. The signature of the Queen 
journey, but | cannot but deeply feel this mani- | was pronounced by Mr. McMichael, and was re- | is found in the margin of the heading, as below, and 
ation of your respect and regard—it is received | sponded to by the distinguished patriot in terms of | at the end of the last paragraph are her initials, 
h thankfulness, and excites the warmest feeling | eloquence aud pathos, which cannot be described.— | A. R. 
My heart, that I,a private and humble citizen,| Deep emotion was displayed on every countenance; | 
vee an army, without a navy, without even a | and many a tear fell from eyes heretofore unused to 
C's Staff, should have been met at every step | the melting mood. 


i progress with the kindest manifestation of |. Aa immense concourse of people, estimated at | 
Ings, of whic 
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ANCIENT AND CURIOUS DOCUMENTS, 
RELATIVE TO NEW YORK, 


We have now before us, by the politeness of Messts 
Berford & co., booksellers and publishers, original 
documents of great interest, being no less than the 
royal commission given by Queen Anne to Lord 
Cornbury as governor in chief of the province of N, 
Yok, in 1702-3, the personal ‘snstruction,” and the 
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ness of my friends, 
expressing to yous 


lust ions for Edwa rde, Esq. ° 
are common W0 ustructi for Edward Hyde, Esq., com 


mouly called Lord Cornbury, (Son and 
fellow cilt heir to ye Earl of Clarendon ) Our Captain 
of your !e General and Governor-in-Chiet of our pro- 


‘k; not the result 


ty of h a president, a monarch, or an. three or four thousand, were in attendance on the | vince of New York and the territory de- 
fspring of * ie ror might well be proud. (Great applause.) ‘wharf at New Castle, to receive Mr. Clay. Among | pending thereonin America. Given at our 
ually learne %~l am not insensible to th | them our mformant noticed Mr. Clayton, the chan- | Court at St. James’s the 2¥ih day of Janu- 


hese tokens of public 
1 am thankful for them all.— 
gentlemen of the committee 
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ary 1702-3, in the first year of our Reigne 


The document, it will be seen is one hundred and 
in the second section of the 1n- 


sujournl 
neous impulse! 
ans of commu 


cellor, and chief justice, and other eminent digui- | 
taries and citizens of Delaware. 
The Baltumore Patriot of Wednesday says: “Mr. 


| 
| 
fifty five years old. 
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in behalf of the 400,000 indivi- y i 
sp you by men ti "hom you represent, have taken so such Clay left Cape May on Saturday last, and procecded | structions Lord Cornbury is required to take upon 
their warm § ®, 1 am deeply thankful for this manifestation | up the Delaware to New Castle, where he was re- | him “the execution of the place and trust” reposed 


our regard, bu in him, and forthwith ‘call together the members of 


tl must rel ‘ceived and entertained by Chancellor Johns, of De- | 
more important el t of your iInVilation; and ogo Sr jaware. He remained bony mn Castle until yesterday | Our Council for that province, by name William 
me of 400,00 ye “ ew Haven, and Philadelphia to your fellow | morning, when he visited the hon. Johan M. Clayton, | Smith, Peter Schuyler, Samson Shelton Broughton, 
sit our metrope thif Sipe Must beg of you to excuse me, and trust) With whom he dined. In the afternoon he took the Wolfgang William Romer, William Laurence, Ger- 
. i tection to . -ardus Beckman, Rip Van Dam, John Bridges, Caleb 


do so, for if | do not place my-| Puiladeiphia cars and proceeded tv Freochtown, é 
o of my nesmielzede, whither | where he embarked en buard the steamboat Consii- | Heathcoate, ‘] homas Wenham, Mathew Ling, Kil 

where sbould I be—9on the wide | tution for this city. At all the points on the route | lian Van Ranslaer, Esq.” Following sections instruct 
Pass and withoui a guide. (iin: | where he stopped, he was met by crowds of peuple, ; the Governor in chiet in the matter of publishing hus 
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commission, and administering uaths, and to avoid 


mixing himself up with the conflicting parties hy 
which the colony at that time was distracted, and 
‘our service and their own general welfare very 
much obstructed.” 

Next Lord Cornbury is advised that though “three 
of our counsellors make a quorum, it is nevertheless 
our will and pleasure that you do not act with a quo- 
rum of less than five members, except in case of ne- 
cessity.”” In the nominations for vacancies in the 
Council, or other important officers, he is to ‘take 
care that they be men of good life and well affected 
to our government, and of good estates and abilities, 
and not necessitous people or much in debt.” Some 
of these instructions it would be well for the appoin- 
ting power of each state and of the United States 
how to act upon. 

Then follow instructions as to making laws, sen 
ding copies of laws and proceedings to the home 
government, for approbation or disallowance; a pro- 
hibition to return home without leave, and the usual 
checks and guards upon the Governor in chief, in- 
structions in reference to raising and disbursing mo- 
ney, keeping accounts, &e.; acts imposing duties on 
‘‘wines and strong liquors’ shall in no case be in 
force for less than one year; general laws to be un- 
Jimited in time; and the Governor ir chief to re en- 
act no law “which shall have once been enacted, 
except upon very urgent occasions; bul in no case 
more than once without our express consent.” 

Various sections follow respecting the removal of 
officers; and compluints are made that too many of- 
fices are filled by incompetent deputies in reference 
to the disposal of pirates, and money or goods pirati- 
cally taken; revenue; rights of property; oaths of 
allegiance, &c. ‘The Governor ia chief is required 
to “permita liberty of conscience to all persons, 
(except Papists) so they be contented with a quiet 
and peaceable enjoyment of the same, not giving of- 
fence or scandal to the government.” 

The Governor in chiefis to ‘take care that all plan- 
ters and Christian servants” be provided with arms, 
and be pericdically mustered and trained, &c’, the 
power to impress for the navy 1s taken from the 


cou.manders of vessels and given to the Governor | 


in chief; be is advised that he will receive from ‘‘our 
dearest husband Prince of Denmark, our high admi- 
ral of England and our plantations,” authority to 
suspend or arrest any commander in the navy not 
obeying his written orders; and is instructed respect 
ing the custody of army and navy stores, the impo- 
ction of export duties, &c. 

Section 60 and following require Lord Cornbury 
to ‘take espc cial care that God Almighty be de vout- 
ly and duly served throughout your government,” 
and provide for the comfort of the clergy and the 
prosperity of the Church as by law established.— 
School masters from England and elsewhere must be 
licensed; the former by the Bishop of London, the 
Jutter by the Governor; after «hich come sections 
relating to slavery which we copy. 

$70. And as Wee ore willing to recommend unto the 
said Company (Royal African Company of England 
that the said Province may have a constant and suffi- 
cient supply of Merchantable Negroes, at moderate 
Rates in money or Commoditys, so you are to take espe- 
cial care that payment be duly made, and within a com- 
petent time according to their agreements; and you are 
totake care thatihere be no wading from .he said pro- 
vince to any place in Aliiica, within the Charter of the 
Royal Affrican Company, otherwise than prescribed by 
an Actot Parliament, intituled An Act to settle the trade 
to Affrica. 

§71. And you are yearly to give unto us and to our 
Commissioners for ‘Trade and Plantations, an account 
of what number of Negroes the said Province is yeaily 
supplied with, and at what rates. 

78. You shallendeavor to geta Law past (if notal- 
ready done,) for the restraining of any inhuman Severity, 
Wiiich by ill masters or Overseers may be used to their 
Slaves, and that provision be made therein that the will- 
ful killing of Indians and Negroes may be punished with 
death, and thaia fit penalty be impesed tor the maiming 
of them. 

$79. And you are also, wiih the assistance of the 
Council and the Assembly, to find out the best means to 
facilitate and encourage the conversion of Negroes and 
Jndians tothe Christian Religion; more especially you 
are to use your endeavors with the Assembly that they 
make provision fur the maintenance of some Ministers 
to inhabit among the tive Naticns of Indians in order to 
instruct, and also to prevent their being seduced from 
their Allegiance to ue by French priests and Jesuits. 

From these extracts it would appear that slavery 
was al Jeast fostered in this country by the Britisi 
government, ané that while ‘Anne, by the grace of 
God, Queen of England, Ireland, and Scotland, de- 
fender of the faith,’ had some desire that Indians 
and Negroes should be converted, she ‘more espectal- 
fy’? dusired tnat ministers sSould inhabit among the 
Five Nations to save them from being seduced from 
their allegiance to the British Crown. 

Farther sectious, after exuwerating grants made 


by the late King for forts on the Northern frontier 
of the province, and ihe sums to be furnished by the 
“plantations” to wit: Rhode Island and Providence 
£150, Connecticut £150, Pennsylvania £350, Mary- 
land £650, Virginia £900—require the Governor in 
Chief to call upon the province of Nova Cesaria or 
New Jersey fora sum of £500, or £250 each for 
East and West New Jersey. And if the frontier be 
at any time invaded by an enemy “the neighboring 
Colonies and plantations shall make good in men (or 
money in lieu thereof) their quota of assistance, ac- 
cording to the following Repartitions, viz:— 


Massachusetts Bay 350 men 
New Hampshire 40 
Rhode Island 438 
Connecticut 120 
‘New York 200 
East New Jersey 60 
West New Jersey 60 
Pennsylvania 80 
Maryland 160 
Virginia 240 
1358 


The remaining sections treat of the preservation of 
the various forts and the erection of new ones, friendlv 
intercourse and trade with the Indians, with assur— 
ance that on their continued submission to the Brit- 
ish Crown they shall be defended against the French; 
of the timber trade; fix the salary of the Governor 
in chiefat six hundred pounds sterling; and order as 
follows: 

‘‘For as much as great inconveniencys may arise 
by the liberty of printing within the province of N. 
York, you are to provide, by all necessary orders, 
that no person keep any press for printing, nor that 
any Booke, pamphlet or other matters whatsoever be 
printed without your especial leave and lycense first 
obtained. 





other state. 


And this under the signature of the Queen of Eng- 
| land, not one hundred and fifty years ago. The oth- 
| er manuscript, signed A. R. also, is Lord Cornbury’s 
, orders and instructions from the commissioners for 
trade and plantations. 

[M. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


—_—— 


| Con. James Jounson.—A correspondent of the 
| Frederick Citizen thus refers to one of the remaining 
patriots of the revolution, a citizen of Baluumore. 

I met with my old friend James Johnson, son of 
Col. Johnson, who commanded a battalion in the 


gloomy time of the revolutionary war, and furnished 
the army with one hundred tons of bomb shells, at 
the siege of Yorktown, which caused the surrender 
of Cornwallis and hisarmy, on the memorable 19th 
of October, 1781. He ts also the nephew of the dis- 
tinguished ‘Thomas, the first republican governor of 
Maryland, who nominated General Washington, to 
be commander in chief of all the armies of the Uni- 
ted States. Although near the completion of his 
73d year he waiks with the activily of a young man, 
and his mind is as vigorous, his judgment as ~ound 
and his memory as reteniive as in the palmiest day 
of his manhood. He is intimately acquainted with 
the history of his country, from the commencement 
to the present time, and is the best living historian 
of Maryland, a good Latin and French Scholar; the 
latter language he speaks with ease. Notwithstan- 
ding misfortune has deprived him of his paternal es 
late, he is as cheerful and agreeable as if he posses. 
sed thousands and enjoys that equanimity of mind 
which is possessed but by few, and a degree of health 
rare at his age, which enables him to pay his daily 
visits to his children and friends, looking forward 
with calm submission and pious resignation to the 
will of his Heavenly Father. 

Nomination of Gen. Washington to be commander in 
chief.—The tact that Governor Johnson, of Maryland 
nominated Gen. Washingion commander in chief of 
the American armies, having been denied by a cor- 
respondent of our paper, James Johnson, Esq., of 
this city, who made the statement, has considered it 
incumbent upon him to »ring forward evidence to 
substantiate what he asserted; and we think that he 
has been successful. He has furnished us with the 
following statement and references, &c., which we 
publish with pleasure. | Clipper. 

“The credit of nominating General Washington 
to be commander in chief, bas, at various times, becn 
attributed to Mr. Jeflerson and John Adams, but, 
until recently, [ never heard it claimed for Samuel 
Adoms. The plain history of the nomination, which 
I have heard repeatedly irom my uncle, Governor 
Jolnson, is thiss—The eyes of ail America were 
turned towards Col. Washington, then a delegate 
irom Virginia, in congress. ‘The delegates trom 
Virginia thought, as a matter of delicacy, that the 
nou nation should be made by a delegation from an- 
Richard Henry Lee, who mtroduced 





Jerseys, during the winter of 1775 and 1777, the most | 





ee, 
ee 


the resolution to declare the United States five 
independent, came to Mr. Johnson, of Marylang 


told him that the delegation from Virginia felt 9 | 
be the Che | 


icacy in nominating their colleague to 
mander in chief, and wished the nominatioy 


made by a member from another state. Mr. ie te 


he 


agreed with him, and on the morning of the 4, 
which the nomination was J 


senting a large state, the cradle of liberty 
the nomination. Mr. Adams made no re 
on his heel and Jeft him. 
called to order, Mr. Johnson was in his place, , 


nominated Col. Washington to be the commande; 
chief, which was, as before stated, unanimously o 
firmed. Mr. Johnson never, in all his conversatin 
with me, claimed any peculiar merit in making ty 
nomination; but one merit, he always claimed ; 
preventing Charles Lee from being the second in gop 


Qj 


mand. When he was nominated, Mr. Johnso 
a speech of some length, portrayed his characie 
a diappointed foreigner, not to be trusted.  \y, 





he sat down, the whole detegation from New yy 


arose ina body, and said thatevery word the geg 
inan from Maryland had uttered, was true. Gene 


Ward, of Massachusetts, was appointed the firs » 


Jor general and Charles Lee the second, 


See proceedings of congress, June 15—]§ }p 


Sharp’s life of Washington, pages 129—3v. 
Jas JOHNSON, Saratoga gt 


Extract of a letter from John Adams to Timothy Pisy 


ing, dated August 6th, 1822. 
“This was plain dealing, Mr. Pickering, anj 
musi confess that there appeared so much wis 


and good sense in il, that it made a deep im pressi 


on my mind, and it had an equal effect on ail, 
colleagues. This conversation and the principh 
facts, and motives suggested im it, have given aq 
or, complexion, and character to the whole policy 
the United States from that day to this. — With 
it Mr. Washington, would never have cowman 
our armies; nor Mr. Jefferson have been the aul 


vf the Declaration of Independence; nor Rican 


Henry Lee the mover of it; nor Mr. Chase them 
ver of dissulving foreign conpexions. 

If l ever had cause to repent of any of this poli 
that repentance ever has been, and ever will be 
availing. 1 had forgot to say, nor had Mr. John 
ever have been the nominator of Washington for Ga 
eral. 

Letter from Judge Cranch to Mr. George Johnson, 
answer to one written lo him, dated March 14, 18 

Su: 1 received your jetter of Maichi Jast, wi 
ihe court was silting, and in consequeece of my 
sence irom lome since the adjournment of the cul 
| bave not until now bad time to louk over my 00 
of the Memoir of the life of Mr. Adams, to hind 
authority for the statement that the nomination 
Gen. Washington as commander in chiel of tlie 
wies Of the United Colonies in 1775, was maie 
ihe late Governor Thomas Johnson of Maryland. |\ 
looked over my notes but find no relerencelo 2 
authority for the fact. I believe, however, Iii! 
took 1t from the same publication made by aullio 
of Mir. Adams himself in a pamphlet or newspaf 
published in Boston. [| wus well satished of 
(ruth of the statement when I made il. 

With great respect, | am, dear sir, your obell! 
servaul, W m. Cranchi 


A Question ror Casuists.—It has been ™ 
known to all the world—at least to all that pit 
itin which newspapers are read—that certail 
trissimi of cne sortand another, in England, 
put their beads together in the project to erect,™ 
where, a filting monument or other testimon® 
honor of an Englishman ho has been dead 2% 
erable nnmber of years, but, being dead, fas £ 
been remembered as the man who introduce 
art of printizg into England. The first public 
monstration of the ilustrissimi was made nol 
us on the hither side of the Atiantic, by (he pre 
thereat of Mr. Bancroft a gentleman to whom 
nine thousand dollars a year, and the title © i 
iency,” to make cecasional blarneying sneer 
us in Engjand, and to figure at divers fasnion 
livities, Queen’s drawing rooms, diplomatic F 
Almack’s, &c., &c. Mr. Bancroft was oe 
made a speech, in » hich, among other things 
serted the right of Americans to take an ae 
ihe fame of Caxton, and solemnly dem! ¥ 
the monument, if placed in Westminster 
should ve placed at the West end of that " if 
that it might have a look out across the vil 
ters towards the land represented by the *?P 
&c. &c. 

Ail this, io doubt, is very proper af 
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made and unanimg, 
confirmed, he met Mr. John Adams on the State hoy 
steps, in Philadelphia, and told him that the deta 
tion from Virginia felta delicacy in Nominating 1 “ 
colieague, and he wished him, (Mr. Adams,) rep , 
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curious effect of it bas been, already to stir 

doubt and disputation concerning the Jast right of 
ried Mr. Caxton to that posthumous honor, 

the won he has so Jong been in quiet possession.— 
“byes icles have been rummaged, old libraries 
ue oan ransacked, and it is now said that in the 
sh hbrary of Cambridge a voinme has been dis— 
wee which was printed at Oxford, in 1468, and 
— entirely meee Mr. Caxton of the glory he 

eac . 

og tenet gm this volume, which professes to de- 

’ “td information from an ancient record in Lam— 
ht alace, “Henry VI. sent Mr. Turnour, his mas- 
oe of the robes, with Mr. Caxton, to Haarlem, to 
ih ce one of Guienberg’s men secretly to come to 
4 “aah one Corsellis was at length bribed and 
poate from Holland forthwith to Oxford, where 
enilitory guard was put over him thathe might not 
fect his escape before he had fulfilled his agree- 
ment. So that printing began at Oxford, and this 
before there was either press or printer in France, 
Spain, Italy, or Germany, save in the city of Mentz. 
“be King then set up a press at St. Alban’s and an- 
other at Westminister, his majesty himself having 
the emoluments arising from all the books in the 
kingdom printed, In the Jaiter press, tt seems Mr. 
Caxton was engaged.” 

If all this is true, Mr. Caxton’s share in the merit 
of bringing the art of printing to England was very 
small, ihe said merit being divisible into at least 
three portions; one— and very cousiderably the lar— 
geet, as well by royul right as by the right of origi- 
nation—belonging to King Henry the Sixth, and a 
second to Mr. ‘lurnour, by whom Caxton seems to) 
have been employed, Only as an assistant. 

But another queslivn arises ip connexion with the 
whole matter, somewhat more interesting and im- 
portant than that respecting the just partition of the 
honor between Caxton, Turnour and the King. The 
process by which the art was taken to England wiil 
hardily bear examination on the score of morality; 
there seems to be an order of theftabout it. The 
art was a secret, belonging of right to Holland and | 
io Gutenberg, and the questicn arises whether 11 | 
waseither just or honorable to take it from the 
country and the man, by such a compound process | 
of bribery and force as the extract describes. On | 
the ulher hand itis to be considered whether, with | 
reference to a matier of such incalculable value, to} 
abagency so powerful and indispensable for the 
progress of art, dcience, morality and religion the | 
end did not Justify the Means; or u.deed whether any | 
man or any country had aright io keep such a thing | 
secret, or could acquire such aa exclusive property | 
in tas to make any Means of gelling it away inde- | 
fensiole. 

Here now are some nice questions for casuists to 
decide beiore the monument is ereeteu. 

}V. Y¥. Commercial Advertiser. 
Ser eoe | 
MEMOIR OF A JERSEYMAN. 
[From ti: Literary World June 26. ] | 

Life and Correspo: dence of JoserH Kexp, Muilary Sec 
relary of Washiagion, at Cambridge; Adjutant Gen. | 

eral of the Coniinental Army; Member of the Congress | 

of the United States, and President of the Executive | 

Council of the State of Pennsylvania. By tis Grand- 

sop, William B. Reed. 2 vols. 8 vo. pp. 637, 507. 

Philadelptia; Lindsay & Biakiston. Ncw York. 

Bartlett & Welford; 1847. 

If America is ever tv aitain, in dignily and weight 
of moral character, that superiority which it exhib- 
Us in indusiry and commerce, it wust be by imbibing 
lhe principles, and emulating the conduct ol those 
eminent persons who, in ihe era of the revolution, 
showed lu what heights of pure greatness republican 
lurce may rise, when it is elevated by integrity of 
purpose, and is guided by wisdom. We ure never 
brought inio the society of that houorable band, 
Without teeling that we are visiting “a college in a 
purer air.” ‘j hey were statesmen who could “act 
and comprehend.” ‘j hey Kuew how to unite the en- 
"gy Of ualural passion with the delicacy aud recu- 
lude of refined principle. They pursued a greatuess 
Ol design that “made smbiiiou viitue.? With some 
fXceptions they were geuUiemen, or men ol family; 
WS 4 striking iact, observed by Mr. Reed in this 
Yoluwe, that “the jeaders Of the revolution were, as 
4 geueral rule, meu of high classical education.” — 
aan 6 oWibg interest im ihe characiers aud career 
Sera Chinent men, which shows itself in the for- 
“ys ol historical SuCiclies, aud ib ile appearance, 

Me LO Lime, of the memoirs aud letlers of those 
: 0 have been especially distinguished, is one of the 

st €ncuuraginy syipploms ol vurtimes. Mr. K's. 

ot ~) 

ely rs One Of tLe most carefully, and is perhaps the 
z _ dudiciously, edited of the puvlicatious that have 
&% oe {tis a just rematk, tat coulempu- 
tin =n (rOi ihe muBt auihentic waieriais of 
) ana Viugraphy; bul itis a mistake tu Suppose 





that they impose less Jabor upon the editor than 
the compilation of an original work. They must be 
explained, illustrated, supplied, with a diligence of 
atlention that puts in requisition the best faculties 
of the student, and the literary artist. 
offers his book to us as the result of twenty year’s 


prolonged a labor. 
tion upon the men and subjects discussed, derived 
from English and American sources; a range of 
intelligent inquiry and collateral illustration, which 


ed its utmost abilities. 





A Cam TURE LF et a 








Mr. Reed 
investigation. It is worthy to be the result of so 
It displays a fulness of informa- 


we have not elsewhere met with. It is the mature 
production of a highly educated mind, at work upon 
a subject which stimulated all its euriosty, and task- 
We desire Mr. Reed to un- 








es 


liable source, at a time when, as the biographer 
shows us by extracts from the letters of Gags, Tryon 
and others, very erroneous impressions were com- 
municated by the government agents. ‘T'he state of 
political opinion in Pennsylvania, both at the begin- 
ing of the revolution, and for many years afterwards, 
is, at least to strangers like ourselves, a very myste- 
rious and intricate affair. We have never been able, 
for example, to comprehend the position of John 
Dickinson. ‘The author has thrown more light upon 
the matter than we have found from any other quar- 
ter; but the topic 1s extensive enough, and we should 
suppose interesting enough, to form the subject of a 
separate volume. Mr. Reed’s views, both as to the 
rapidity of movement, and as to the ultimate object 





derstand that we appreciate the superior and uncom. 
mon merit of his book. We do not merely give him | 


our approval, as a critic reviewing the work of an | 
employment, deserving of a public acknowledgment | 


as a benefit conferred upon the community. 

The biographer, in this instance, has been favored | 
both in his motives, and his subject. The striking | 
and able correspondence with Lord Dartmouth;—_ 
the familiar communications from General 
ington, now for the first time, as we understand it, 
published entire; the characteristic letters from 
Cuarles Lee, Robert Morris, and others; the copious 
military reports from Mr. Reed to President Whar- 
ton, at an interesting crisis, give the book an historic 
interest of the highest and most permanent kind.-- 
Indeed we do not know of any publication, of this 
extent, which forms so vajuable a contribution to our 
knowledge of the situation and operations of the ar- 


W ash- | 


to be then proposed, appear tohave been, from 1772 
to 1776, essentially the same with those of Robert 
Morris and Charles Thompson; and taking into view 
the peculiar circumstances of Pennsylvania, and 
having regard to what actually took place in the 
following years, we are inclined to think that if the 
views of this party had prevailed, it had saved a 
protracted contest, and a world of suffering, and yet 
have secured our independence. When, however, 
the battle of Lexington had been fought, and the war 
| was reaily begun. Mr. Reed joined heart and hand 
,in the popular movement, and from that time his 
| passions, his interests, and his thoughts were thor- 
oughly, and with all the ardor of his nature, devoted 
‘tothe vindication, by arms, of the position assumed 
































| 






by the country. ‘We h.ve proceeded such lengths,” 
he writes to his wife, in June, 1776, **that unless we 


|go further we shall be branded, most justly, as the 


my in 1776 and 1777, and the views, opmions, and | 
plans of those who controlled the military counsels | 


of thattime. ‘To us, it has explained many obscure 
and doubtful passages in the conduct of the war, and 
bas disclosed many new circumstances, of the exis- 
tence of which we suppose there is no other evidence 
in print. Gen. Reed died at the early age of 43:— 
yei, within that period, he had filled a wide circle 


| sit down in safety. 


of honor and usefuiness, in council and in the field, | 


upon the continental and state establishments. 
bud been the intimate triend and adviser of the 
commander in chief, esteemed and loved by one who 


gave bis familiarity to avy one; he had been adjutaut- 
general of the continental army, and a member of 
continental congress; be had received the appoint- 


He. 


basest and meanest of maukind. Instead of contest. 
ing about or settling forms of government, we must 
now oppose the common enemy with spirit and reso- 
jution, or all is lost.” **When a sudsject draws his 
sword against his prince,’ he writes to another “he 
must cut his way through, if he means afterwards to 
I have taken too active a part 
in what may be called the cisil part of the oppusi- 
tlon, to renounce without disgrace the public cause, 
when it seems to lead to danger, and have a must 
so ereign contempt for the man who can pian meas- 















ures he lias not the spirit to execute.” 
never gave his confidence without reason, an! rarely | 






On the loth of June, Washington was appuinted 


coumander in chiet of the army, then before Boston, 
and in a few days leit Puiladeipbia, on his way to 


ment of general of cavalry, and of chiet justice of | 


Pennsylvania: and had filled the office of president 
of that state, ata time when civil faction and per- 
sonal animosilics raged with embittered fury. 


His | 


heroic reply tothe attempt of the British commis. | 


sioner to bribe him, in 1776, the popular account of 


| which, we are glad te find from documents here 


published, is sustained by copious and irrefragable 


evidence, furms one of the romantic incidents in our | 


revolutionary history. His literary accomplishment 
was of a superior grade, and he is oneé of the few of his 
contemporaries whose letters may be read with pleusure, 
Jor the mere elegance of the style. His wind was subile 
and reflective; but bis temper open, ardent, aud ac- 
live, in friendship and in enmity. ‘Those who shared 


his intimacy, write tv him with the treest curdiality.| kuow my sentiuents on this matier: you caunot but 


Ou the other hand, we know that he had many viru- 
lent opponents. 


Joseph Reed, the son of respectable parents, was 
burn iu ‘Lienton, New Jersey, on the 27th of August, 
1741. 
uciphia Academy, and then at Princeton College, 
where Le was graduated at the age of sixteen. He 


mitted to practice in 1763. In the summer of 
same year oe Suiled for England, and was entered a 


until 1765. 


on a second visit to England, in 1770, alter the death 
of her lather, married to her. Ou his return be set 
thd bimselt at Philadelphis, and pursued the prac- 
tice of the law with distinguished success. ‘The 


on terms of intimacy with Lord Dartmouth, who in 
1772, became Secretary of State tor the Cuionies.— 


all times tu be anxivus for the restoration of harmo- 


pundence, giving impartial information of vccurences 
and of the staté of jeeling in the colomes, from a 
candid and prudent observer, would be highly ac— 
ceplable tu ihe colonial secretary; and accordingly 
Mi. Reed, between December, 1773, and Fevruary 


which, fur patitotic resolution, discernment, and 
ability vl argument, are Cuneutly bhouvrable to the 
youlbiuiauinor., ‘lbey are curious and valuable, as 








showing that the ministry received accurate repre- 
senlations of the temper vl tue Culuutes, irum aie 


agent for the province of Massachusetts Bay, and | 























camp, accompanied by a number of the most dis— 
Unguished citizens, and among them Lieutenant 
Cuionel Reed, of the Pennsylvania miliua. By a 
geaeral order of July 4, 1775, he was appointed sec- 
retary to the Cummmander in chief, and gave, in that 
position, the most enlire satisfaction. He left Cam- 
brid.e lemportarily in October of thal year; aud the 
frequeutiecters of the chief, addressed to tim at this 
lime, breathe a waraith of regard fur his person, or 
express a sense of his services, which may justify his 
descendants in cherishing those communications as 
uiiles of peculiarhonor. ‘The hint contained in the 
last Of yuur lellers re-pecting your Cunlinuance in 
my family, in other words, your wish that 1 could 
Gispeuse with il, gives me pain.” Washington writes 
November 20, 1775: You already, wy dear sir, 


be seustule ol your portance to me: at the same 
line I shall again repeat what | have observed to 


you beiore, that L can never think of promoting my 


He received his education first at the Puila- | 


studied law under Richard Stockton, and was ad- | 


the | 










convenielice ul the expense ol your interest and m= 
Clipauion, * * * ir. Harrison, though seusib.e, 
clever, und perfectly cuufidenual, bas vever yet 
moved upon su large a scale as lo compretiend, at 
ule View, the diversily of matter which comes before 
ie, su as to affurd thal ready assistunce which every 


| Wau i my situation must stand more or less in need 


student in the middle temple, where he remained | °!: 
Here he became attached to a daughter | ith the assurance sincerely and alivctiouately ac- 
vi Mr. Dennis De Berdt, an eminent merchant, and | COMpany) ing it, (hat whilst you are disposed lo coutin- 


” % * 











My mind is how fully disclosed tu you, 


ue wilh me, | shall think myself tov furtanate and 
lappy lo wish tor a chauge.”’ Ayain, on the 231 of 
Jonuary, of the following year, he says: ‘Real ne- 


| cessily cuumpels me lo ask whether 1 may entertain 


/ aby bupes of your returning to my lauily? 
elder De Berdt, and after his death, his son, were | 


through the younger Ve Berdt, who coutinued at} 










* o * 


My ULusiuess icreases very fast, and my distresses for 
Wautol you, along with it. Mr. Harrison is tne only 
geulicivan ol Oy temily thatcan ath rd we the least 
assistance mi writing, * * * Ji he should go, Lt 


should really be cistressed beyond measure, as I 


uy, Mr. Reed received an intimation that a corres. | 


1775, wudressed to Lord Darimuuth a series of letters 













kivuw bu person able to supply your places, (1n this 
part ol the worid,) wilh whow 1 woulu chouse Lo live 
iu Unbounded Confidence.” This correspondence with 
Cui. eeu is certainly tue wust curivus that has yet 
appeared of General Washington. He wrote to his 
fist secretary wiih au Opeuuess, a carelessness, a 
fauiiliariiy, aud # Joculurily of lune which he seems 
uwever lo wave useulo auy other person, and which 
places bis Character altdust ln a wew light. 

We musi dcler, uulii anoiher week, the conclusion 
vi our remarks Upon luis important and tilercsiuug 








ibistui y 
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commission, and administering vaths, and to avoid 
mixing himself up with the conflicting parties hy 
which the colony at that time was distracted, and 
‘four service and their own general welfare very 
much obstructed.” 

Next Lord Cornbury is advised that though ‘‘three 
of our counsellors make a quorum, it is nevertheless 
our will and pleasure that you do no} act with a quo- 
rum of less than five members, except in case of ne- 
cessity.”” In the nominations for vacancies in the 
Council, or other important officers, he is to ‘‘take 
care that they be men of good life and well affected 
to our government, and of good estates and abilities, 
and not necessitous people or much in debt.” Some 
of these instructions it would be well for the appoin- 
ting power of each state and of the United States 
now to act upon. 

Then follow instructions as to making laws, sen 
ding copies of laws and proceedings to the home 
government, for approbation or disallowance; a pro- 
hibition to return home without leave, and the usual 
checks and guards upon the Governor in chief, in- 
structions in reference to raising and disbursing mo- 
ney, keeping accounts, &e.; acts imposing duties on 
‘“twines aud strong liquors” shall in no case be in 
force for less than one year; general Jaws to be un- 
limited in time; and the Governor ir chief to re en- 
act no law ‘twhich shall hare once been enacted, 
except upon very urgent occasions; but in no case 
more than once without our express consent.” 

Various sections follow respecting the removal of 
officers; and compluints are made that too many of- 
fices are filled by incompetent deputies in reference 
to the disposal of pirates, and money or goods pirati- 
cally taken; revenue; rights of property; oaths of 
allegiance, &c. ‘The Governor in chief is required 
to “permit a liberly of conscience to all fersons, 
(except Papists) so they be contented with a qniet 





and peaceable enjoyment of the same, not giving of- 
fence or scandal to the government.” 

The Governor in chiefis to ‘take care that all plan- 
ters and Christian servants” be provided with arms, 


and be pericdically mustered and trained, &c’, the | 


power to impress for the navy is taken from the 
cou.manders of vessels and given to the Governor 
in chief; he is advised that he wili receive from ‘‘our 
dearest husband Prince of Denmark, our high admi- 
ral of England and our plantations,” authority to 
Suspend or arrest any commander in the navy not 
oteying his written orders; and is instructed respect 
ing the custody of army and navy stores, the impo- 
sition of export duties, &c. 

Section 60 and following require Lord Cornbury 
to ‘take especial care that God Almighty be devoul- 
Jy and duly served throughout your government,” 
and provide jor the comfort of the clergy and the 
prosperity of the Church as by law established.— 
School masters from England and elsewhere must be 
licensed; the former by the Bishop of London, the 
Jutter by the Governor; alter «bich come sections 
relating lo slavery which we copy. 

$70. Andas Wee ore willing to recommend unto the 
said Company (Royal African Company of England 
that the said Province may have a constant and sufh- 
cient supply of Merchantable Negroes, at moderate 
Rates in money or Commoditys, so you are to take espe- 
chal care that payment be duly made, and within a com- 
petent time accurding to their agreements; and you are 
totake care thatthere be no wading from che said pro- 
vince toany placein Aljiica, within the Charter of the 
Royal Affrican Company, otherwise than prescribed by 
an Actof Parhament, intituled An Act to settle the trade 
to Affrica. 

71. And you are yearly to give unto us and to our 
Commissioners for ‘Trade and Plantations, an account 
of what number of Negroes the suid Province is yeaily 
supplied with, and at what rates. 

78. You shallendeavor to geta Law past (if notal- 
ready done,) for the restraining of any inhuman Severity, 
which by ill masters or Overseers may be used to their 
Slaves, and that provision be made therein that the will- 
ful killing of Indians and Negroes may be punished with 
death, and thaia fit penalty be impused for the maiming 
of them. 

§79. And you are also, with the assistance of the 
Council and the Assembly, to find out the best means to 
facilitate and encourage the conversion of Negroes and 
Jndians tothe Christian Religion; more especially you 
are to use your endeavors with the Assembly that they 
make provision fur the maintenance of some Ministers 
tu inhabit among the tive Nations of Indians in order to 
instruct, and also to prevent their being seduced from 
their Allegiance to ue by French priests and Jesuits. 

From these extracts it would appear that slavery 
was al Jeast fostered in this country by the Britisn 
government, anc that while **Anne, by the grace of 
God, Queen of England, Ireland, and Scotland, de- 
fender of the faith,” had some desire that Indians 
and Negroes should be converted, she ‘‘more espectal- 
fy’? desired tnat ministers should inhabit ainong the 
Kive Nations to save them from being seduced from 
their allegiance to the British Crown. 

Farther sections, after enuweraling grants made 


by the late King for forts on the Northern frontier 
of the province, and the sums to be furnished by the 
“plantations” to wit: Rhode Island and Providence 
£150, Connecticut £150, Pennsylvania £350, Mary- 
land £650, Virginia £900—require the Governor in 
Chief to call upon the province of Nova Cesaria or 
New Jersey fora sum of £500, or £250 each for 
East and West New Jersey. And if the frontier be 
at any time invaded by an enemy “the neighboring 
Colonies and plantations shall make good in men (or 
money in lien thereof) their quota of assistance, ac- 
cording to the following Repartitions, viz:-- 


Massachusetts Bay 350 men 
New Hampshire 40 
Rhode Island 43 
Connecticut 120 
‘New York 200 
East New Jersey 60 
West New Jersey 60 
Pennsylvania 80 
Maryland 160 
Virginia 240 
1358 


The remaining sections treat of the preservation of 
the various forts and the erection of new ones, friendly 
intercourse and trade with the Indians, with assur— 
ance that on their continued submission to the Brit- 
ish Crown they shall be defended against the French; 
of the timber trade; fix the salary of the Governor 
in chiefat six hundred pounds sterling; and order as 
follows: 

‘‘For as much as great inconveniencys may arise 
by the liberty of printing within the province of N. 
York, you are to provide, by all necessary orders, 
that no person keep any press for printing, nor that 
any Booke, pamphlet or other matters whatsoever be 
printed without your especial leave and lycense first 
obtained. 

And this under the signature of the Queen of Eng- 
land, not one hundred and fifly years ago. The oth- 
er manuscript, signed A. R. also, is Lord Cornbury’s 
orders and instructions from the commissioners for 


' trade and plantations. 








| clther state. 
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Cot. James Jounson.—A correspondent of the 
Frederick Citizen thus refers to one of the remaining 
patriots of the revolution, a cilizen of Baluumore. 

I met with my old friend James Johnson, son of 
Col. Johnson, who commanded a battalion in the 
Jerseys, during the winter of 1775 and 1777, the most 
gloomy time of the revolutionary war, and furnished 
the army with one hundred tons of bomb shells, at 
the siege of Yorktown, which caused the surrender 
of Coruwallis and hisarmy, on the memorable 19th 
of October, 1781. He ts also the nephew of the dis- 
tinguished ‘Thomas, the first republican governor of 
Maryland, who nominated General Washington, to 
be commander in chief of all the armies of the Uni- 
ted States. Although near the completion of his 
73d year he waiks with the activity of a young man, 
and his mind is as vigorous, his judgment as ~ound 
and his memory as reteniive as in the palmiest day 
of his manhood. He is intimately acquainted with 
the history of his country, from the commencement 
to the present time, and is the best living historian 
of Maryland, a good Latin and French Scholar; the 
latter language he speaks with ease. Notwithstan- 
ding misfortune has deprived him of lis paternal es 
late, he is as cheerful and agreeable as if he posses. 
sed thousands and enjoys that equanimity of mind 
which is possessed but by few, and a degree of liealth 
rare at his age, which enables him to pay his daily 
visits to his children and friends, looking forward 
with calm submission and pious resignation to the 
will of his Heavenly Father. 

Nomination of Gen. Washington to be commander in 
chief.—The tact that Governor Johnson, of Maryland 
nominated Gen. Washington commander in chief ol 
the American armies, having been denied by a cor- 
respondent of our paper, James Johnson, Esq., of 
this city, who made the statement, has considered it 
incumbent upon him to »ring forward evidence to 
substantiate what he asserted; and we think that he 
has been successful. He has furnished us with the 
following statement and references, &c., which we 
publish with pleasure. | Clipper. 

“The credit of nominating General Washington 
to be commander in chief, has, at various times, been 
attributed to Mr. Jeflerson and John Adams, but, 
until recently, [ never heard it claimed for Samuel 
Adoms. The plain history of the nomination, which 
I have heard repeatedly irom my uncle, Governor 
Johnson, is thiss—The eyes of all America were 
turned towards Col. Washington, then a delegate 
irom Virginia, in congress. ‘The delegates trom 

Virginia thought, as a matter of delicacy, that the 
now nation should be made by a delegation from an- 
Richard Henry Lee, who mtroduced 





ene: 


the resolution to declare the United States free 
independent, came to Mr. Johnson, of Maryla 

, . nd, and 
told him that the delegation from Virginia felt a del 
icacy in nominating their colleague to be the com. 
mander in chief, and wished the nomination to . 
made by a member from another state. Mr. Johns Z 
agreed with him, and on the morning of the da “ 
which the nomination was made and uinaninionsie 
confirmed, he met Mr. John Adams on the state hou 
steps, in Philadelphia, and told him that the dele " 
tion from Virginia felt a delicacy in nominating their 
colleague, and he wished him, (Mr. Adams, ) repre. 
senting a large state, the cradle of liberty, to make 
the nomination. Mr. Adams made no reply, turned 
on hisheeland Jefthim. As soon as the house wa 
called to order, Mr. Johnson was in his place nt 
nominated Col. Washington to be the commander in 
chief, which was, as before stated, unanimously con. 
firmed. Mr. Johnson never, in all his conversations 
with me, claimed any peculiar merit in inaking the 
nomination; but one merit, he always claimed in 
preventing Charles Lee from being the second in com 
mand. When he was nominated, Mr. Johnson in 
a speech of some length, portrayed his character as 
a diappointed foreigner, not to be trusted. When 
he sat down, the whole delegation from New York 
arose in a body, and said that every word the gentle. 
ian from Maryland had uttered, was true. Genera| 
Ward, of Massachusetts, was appointed the first ma. 
jor general and Charles Lee the second. 

See proceedings of congress, June 15—16, 1775 
Sharp’s life of Washington, pages 129—30. 

Jas JOHNSON, Saratoga st. 
Extract of a letter from John Adams to Timothy Pieker. 
ing, dated August 6th, 1822. 

“This was plain dealing, Mr. Pickering, and | 
must confess that there appeared so much wisdom 
and good sense in it, that it made a deep impression 
on my mind, and it had an equal effect on all my 
colleagues. This conversation and the principles, 
facts, and motives suggested in it, have given a col. 
or, complexion, and character to the whole policy of 
the United States from that day to this. Without 
it Mr. Washington, would never have commanded 
our armies; nor Mr. Jefferson have been the author 
of the Declaration of Independence; nor Richard 
Henry Lee the mover of it; nor Mr. Chase the mo- 
ver of dissolving foreign connexions. 

If l ever had cause to repent of any of this policy, 
that repentance ever has been, and ever will be un. 
availing. 1 had forgot to say, nor had Mr. Johnson 
ever have been the nominator of Washington for Gex 
eral. 

Letter from Judge Cranch to Mr. George Johnson, in 
answer lo one writien lo him, dated March 14, 1833. 

Su: I received your letter of Maich jast, while 
ihe court was silting, and in consequeece of my ab 
sence from lume since the adjournmeni of the court, 
| bave not until now bad time to look over my notes 
of the Memoir of the life of Mr. Adams, to find ay 
authority for the statement that the nomination of 
Gen. Washington as commander in chiel of the ar- 
wies Of the United Colonies in 1775, was made by 
the late Governor Thomas Johnson of Maryland. | have 
looked over my notes but find no relerence to ary 
authority for ihe fact. 1 believe, however, that | 
took 11 from the same publication made by authorily 
of Mr. Adams himself in a pamphlet or newspaper 
published in Boston. | wus well satisfied of the 
iruth of the statement when I made it. 

With great respect, | am, dear sir, your obedient 
servaul, Wm. Crancil. 





A Question ror Casuists.—It has been mats 
known to all the world—at leas! to all that part? 
it in which newspapers are read—ihat certaill i}luse 
trissimi of one sort and another, in England, !iav? 
put their heads together in the project to erect, som™ 
where, a filling monument or other testimonial 1 
honor of an Englishman ho has been dead a consi 
erable nnmber of years, but, being dead, has $0 long 
been remembered as the man who introduced ihe 
artof printing into England. The first public de 
monstration of the ilustrissimi was made notable t0 
us on the hither side of the Atiantic, by the presen 
thereat of Mr. Bancroft a gentleman to whom wep 
nine thousand doljarsa year, and the title o! nt 
iency,” to make cecasional blarneying speeches . 
us in Engljand, and to figure at divers fasnionabie 
tivities, Queen’s drawing rooms, diplomatic dine” 
Almack’s, &c., &c. Mr. Bancroft was presen! 
made a speech, in » hich, among other things, he : 
serted the right of Americans to take an interes 
ihe fame ot Caxton, and solemnly demaude bef 
the nonument, if placed in Westminster AY 
should ve placed at the West end of that edifice, 
that it might have a look out across the vroa 6 
ters towards the land represented by the spe 
&c. &c. 
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doubt and disputation concerning the Jast right of 
ee departed Mr. Caxton to that posthumous honor, 
of which he has so long been in quiet possession.— 
Old chronicles have been rummaged, old libraries 
have been ransacked, and it is now said that in the 

yblic library of Cambridge a volume has been dis— 
covered which was printed at Oxford, in 1468, and 
which entirely deprives Mr. Caxton of the glory he 
has worn 80 peacefully. 

According to this volume, which professes to de- 
rive its information from an ancient record in Lan— 
beth palace, “Henry V1. sent Mr. Turnour, his mas- 
ter of the robes, with Mr. Caxton, to Haarlem, to 
induce one of Guienberg’s men secretly to come to 
England; one Corsellis was at length bribed and 
conveyed from Holland forthwith to Oxford, where 
a military guard was put over him thathe might not 
effect his escape before he had fulfilled his agree— 
ment. So that printing began at Oxford, and this 
before there was either press or printer in France, 
Spain, ltaly, or Germany, save in the city of Mentz. 
‘be King then sct up a press at St. Alban’s and an- 
other at Westminister, his majesty himself having 
the emoluments arising from ail the books in the 
kingdom printed, In the latter press, tt seems Mr. 
Caxton was engaged.” 

If all this is true, Mr. Caxton’s share in the merit 
of bringing the art of printing to England was very 
small, ihe said merit being divisible into at least 
three portions; one— and very considerably the lar- 
gest, as well by royal right as by the right of origi- 
pation—belonging to King Henry the Sixth, anda 
second to Mr. ‘lurnour, by whow Caxton seems to 
have been employed, Only as an assistant. 

But another questivn arises in connexion wiih the 
whole matter, somewhat more interesting and im- 
portant than that respecting the just partition of the 
honer between Caxton, Turnour and the King. ‘ihe 
process by which the art was taken to England will 
hardily bear examination On the score of morality; 
there seems lo be an order of theftaboutit. The 


art was a secret, belonging of right to Hollaid and | upon the continental aad state establishments. 


—~_ 


Se ie . . 
= one curious effect of it bas been, already to stir 








that they impose less Jabor upon the editor than 
the compilation of an original work. They must be 
explained, illustrated, supplied, with a diligence of 
atlention that ptts in requisition the best faculties 
of the student, «nd the literary artist. Mr. Reed 
offers his book io us as the result of twenty year’s 
investigation. [t is worthy to be the result of so 
prolonged a labor. It displays a fulness of informa- 
tion upon the nen and subjects discussed, derived 
from English and American sources; a range of 
intelligent inquiry and collateral illustration, which 
we have not «lsewhere met with. Itis the mature 
production o. a highly educated mind, at work upon 
a subject wl ich stimulated all its euriosty, and task- 
ed its utmos’ abilities. We desire Mr. Reed to un- 
derstand that we appreciate the superior and uncom. 
mon merit of his book. We do not merely give him 
our approval, as a critic reviewing the work of an 
employment, deserving of a public acknowledgment 
as a benefit conferred upon the community. 

The b-ographer, in this instance, has been favored 
both in is motives, and his subject. The striking 
and able correspondence with Lord Dartmouth;— 


ington, now for the first time, as we understand it, 
pubi:shed entire; the characteristic letters from 
Cuarles Lee, Robert Morris, and vihers; the copious 
military reports from Mr. Reed to President Whar- 
ton, at an interesting crisis, give the book an historic 
interest of the highest and most permanent kind.-- 
Indeed we do not know of any publication, of this 
extent, which forms so valuable a contribution to our 


| knowledge of the situation and operations of the ar- 


my in 776 and 1777, and the views, opinions, and 
plans of those who controlled the military counsels 
of thattime. ‘To us, it has explained many obscure 
and doubtful passages in the conduct of the war, and 
has disclosed many new circumstances, of the exis- 
tence of which we suppose there is no other evidence 
in print. Gen. Reed died at the early age of 43:— 
yeti, within that period, he had filled a wide circle 





of honor and usefuiness, in council and in the field, 


to Gutenberg, and the questicn arises whether u|bud been the intimate friend and adviser of the 
waseither just or honorable to take it from the | commander in chief, esteemed and loved by one who 


country and the man, by such a compound process 
of bribery and force as the extract descsibes. 


never gave his confidence without reason, and rarely 


On | gave bis familiarity to avy one; he had been adjutant. | 


the viher hand it 1s to be considered whether, with | genera) of the continental army, and a member of 


reference to amatier of such incalculaWe value, lo 
ubagency so powerful and indispen“ibie for the 
progress of art, dcience, morality ap religion the 
end did not Justify the Meaus; or u.deed whether any 
man or any country had aright io keep such a thing 
secret, or could acquire such aa exclusive property 
in tas to make any Means of gelling it away inde- 
fensiole. 

Here now are some nice questions for casuists to 
decide beiore the mouument is ereeteu. 

}V. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


MEMOIR OF A JERSEYMAN. 
[From ti: Literary World June 26.] 

Life and Correspo: dence of JoserH Kexgp, Muilary Sec 
retary of Washiaglon, at Cambridge; Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Continental Army; Member of the Congress 
of the United Stairs, and President of the Executive 
Council of the Siate of Pennsylvania. By tis Gvand- 
sop, William B. Reed. 2 vols. 8 vo. pp. 637, 507. 
Philadeiptia; Lindsay & Biakistov. Ncw York. 
Bartlett & Weltord; 1847. 

If America is ever tu aitain, in dignily and weight 
of moral character, that superiority which it exhib- 
its in indusiry and commerce, it wust be by imbibing 
the principles, and emulating the conuuct of those 
eminent persons who, in the era of the revolution, 
showed to what heights of pure gieatuess republican 
jurce may rise, when it is elevated by integrity of 
purpose, and is guided by wisdum. We are never 
brought inio the society of that houorable band, 
Without leeling that we are visiling ‘ta college in a 
purer air.” ‘jhey weie statesmen who could “act 
and comprehend.” ‘j bey kKuew how to unite the en- 
rey Of ualural passion witt the delicacy aud recti- 
lude of refined principle. ‘They pursued a greatness 
Of design that “made ambiiiou viutue.” With some 
€Xceplions ihey were geulliemen, or men ol family; 
18 & striking iact, observed by Mr. Reed in this 
Volume, Wat “the jeaders of the revolution were, as 
4 geueral rule, men of high classical education.”— 

he growig interest im ihe characters aud career 
of these enunent meu, Which shows itself in the for- 

Mallon of historical sucicties, aud in ihe appearance, 

rom time lo line, Of the memuirs aid Jetiers of inose 

Who have been especially distinguished, is one of the 

Mest enccuraging syiploms oi vur times. Mr. K’s. 

Meg 13 One Of LLO must carelully, and is perhaps tie 
3 Judiciously, edited of the puvlicatious that have 

ts mepansed, At ts a Just rematk, tual coulempu- 

hd tn ge irOm the smust authentic materiais of 

OFY aud Vinograply;, Vul itis a mistake tu Suppose 





}coblinental congress; be had received the sappoint- 
ment of general of cavalry, and of chiet justice of 
| Pennsylvania: and had filled the office of president 
of that stale, ata time when civil faction and per- 
| sonal animositics raged with embittered fury. 
| heroic reply tothe attempt of the British commis- 


/sioner io bribe him, in 1776, the popular account of | 


| which, we are glad to find from documents here 
published, is sustained by copious and irrefragable 





revoluticnary history. His literary accomplishment 

was of a superior grude, and he is oneé of the few of his 
| contemporaries whose letters may be read with pleasure, 
Jor the mere elegance of the style. 
}and reflective; but tis temper open, ardent, and ac- 


On the other hand, we know that he had many viru- 
lent opponents. 


Joseph Reed, the son of respectable parents, was 
burn iu ‘Lienton, New Jersey, on the 27thof August, 
1741. He received his education first at the Puila- 
ueiphia Academy, and then at Princeton College, 
where he was graduated at the age of sixteen. 
studied law under Richard Stockton, and was ad- 
milted to practice in 1763. In the summer of the 
same year He Suiled for Kugland, and was e:tered a 
student in the middle temple, where he remained 
until 1765. Here be became attached to a daughter 
vi Mr. Dennis De Berdt, an eminent merchant, and 
agent for the province of Massachusetts Bay, and 
on a second visit to England, in 1770, alter the death 
of herlather, married to her. Ou his return be set 
Ud bimselt at Phijadelphis, and pursued the prac- 
lice of the law with distinguished success. ‘The 
elder De Berdt, and after his death, his son, were 
on terms of imuimacy wil Lord Dartmouth, who in 
1772, became Secretary of State tor the Cuionies.— 
ihrough the younger Ve Berdt, who continued at 


ny, Mr. Reed received an intimation that a curres- 
pondence, giving impartial information of occurences 
and of the staulé of iceling im the colomes, from a 
candid and prudent observer, would be highly ac- 
ceptable lu ie colonial secretary; and accordingly 
Mi. Keed, between December, 1773, aud Fevruary 
1775, aadressed to Lord Darimuuth a series of jetters 
which, fur patiiotic resolution, discernment, and 
ubilily vi argument, ere emibeutly houorable to the 
youlhiui autor, ‘bbey are curious and valuable, as 
showlug thal the ministry received accurate repre- 
sentalions uf the lemper ul tue Culunles, irom aie 





He 


His | 


evidence, forms ove of the romantic incidents in our | 


His wind was subile | 


uve, in friendship and in enmity. ‘Those who shared | 
his intiwacy, write tu him with the treest curdiality. | 


He | 


all times to be anxious foc the restoration of harmo- | 
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liabie source, at a time when, as the biographer 
shows us by extracts from the letters of Gage, Tryon 
and others, very erroneous impressions were com- 
municated by the government agents. ‘The state of 
political opinion in Pennsylvania, both at the begin— 
ing of the revoiution, and for many years afterwards, 
is, at least to strangers like ourselves, a very myste- 
rious and intricate affair. We have never been able, 
for example, to comprehend the position of John 
Dickinson. ‘The author has thrown more light upon 
the matter than we have found from any other quar- 
ter; but the topic 1s extensive enough, and we should 
suppose interesting enough, to form the subject of a 
separate volume. Mr. Reed’s views, both as to the 
rapidity of movement, and as to the ultimate object 
to be then proposed, appear to have been, from 1772 
to 1776, essentially the same with those of Robert 





| Morris and Charles Thompson; and taking into view 
‘the peculiar circumstances of Pennsylvania, and 
‘having regard to what actually took place in the 
following years, we are inclined to think that if the 
views of this party had prevailed, it had saved a 
protracted contest, and a world of suffering, and yet 
the fariuliar communications from General Wash- | 


have secured our independence. When, however, 
the battle of Lexington had been fought, and the war 
'was really begun, Mr. Reed joined heart and hand 
vin the popular movement, and from that time his 
| passions, his interests, and his thoughts were thor- 
oughly, and with all the ardor of his nature, devoted 
‘tothe vindication, by arms, of the position assumed 
‘by thecountry. ‘We h.ve proceeded such lengths,” 
‘he wriles to his wife, in June, 1776, **that unless we 
|go further we shall be branded, most justly, as the 
/basest and meanest of mankind. Instead of contest- 
'ing about or settling forms of government. we must 
“now oppose the common enemy with spirit and reso- 
| jution, or all is lost.” “When a sudject draws his 
sword against his prince,” he writes to another “he 
must cul his way through, if be means afterwards to 
sii down in safety. Ll have taken too active a part 
in. what may be called the cial part of the oppusi- 
tron, to renounce without disgrace the public cause, 
'when it seems to lead to danger, and have a must 
so-ereign conlempt for the mau who can plan meas- 
ures he has not the spirit to execule.* 


On the loth of June, Washington was appointed 

coumanuder in chiet of the army, then before Boston, 
and in a few days leit Poiladeipbia, on his way to 
camp, accompanied by a number of the most dis— 
tinguished citizens, and among them Lieutenant 
Cuionel Reed, of the Pennsylvania miliua. By a 
geaeral order ol July 4, 1775, he was appointed sec- 
retary to the cuintmander in chief, and gave, in that 
position, the most entire satisfaction. He left Cam- 
brid. ¢ Lemporarily in October of that year; and the 
frequenutiecters of the chief, addressed to tim at this 
time, breathe a wargth of regard for his person, or 
express a sense of his services, which may justify his 
descendants in Cherishing those communications as 
uiiles of peculiarbouor, ‘The hint contained in the 
jast ol yuur Jellers re-pecling your Cunlinuance in 
my family, in other words, your wish that 1 could 
Uispeuse with il, gives me pain.”” Washingtou rites 
November 20, 1775: You already, wy dear sir, 
Kkuow wy sentiments On Wis Maller: you cannot but 
be sestule ol your lnportance to me: at the same 
line Ishall again repeat what Ll have observed to 
you belore, that 1 can never think of promoting my 
cubvenience ul the expense ol your tlerest and im 
Clinauion, * * * ir, Harrison, though seusib.e, 
clever, und perfectly cuufidential, tas vever yet 
moved upon su large a scale as lo comprehend, at 
/one View, the diversily of matter which comes before 
| we, so as to affurd thal ready assistance which every 
| Mau in my situation must stand more or less in need 
(ol, * * * My mind is now fully disclosed tu you, 
|with the assurance sincerely and alfectionately ac- 
| COMpany ing i, thal whilst youare disposed to coutin- 
ue with me, | shall think myself too fortunate and 
liappy lo wish lor a change.” Again, on the 231 of 
J.onuary, of the following year, he says: ‘*Real ve- 
| cessily compels me to ask whether | may entertain 
uly bupes of your returning lo my lamily? * * * 
|My busiuess icreases very last, and my distresses for 
Waulol yuu, along with it, Mr. Harrison is tne only 
geulleman ol my family thatcan affrd we the least 
ussislance in writing. * * * Ji he should go, | 
should teally be cistressed beyond measure, as | 
Kiiuw bu person able to supply your places, (in this 
part ol the wourid,) witb whow 1 woulu Chouse to live 
tu Uubounded confidence.” Tis correspondence with 
Cul. iKeeu is Certainly the most Curious that has yet 
appeared ol General Washington. He wrote to his 
fist secretary wiih au openness, a Carelessness, a 
jauiiliarity, and a Joculsrily of lune which he seems 
uvver lo have useulo auy vier person, and which 
places his Character altiust ln a uew light. 

We musi deter, uuti another week, the conclusion 


vi our remarks Upou Liis impoilaul and mleresiung 
ilisluiy 
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onal _ nae “saa - am pants -- . eee 
WAR WITH MEXICO. mander, o:ficers, or crew.’ The chart used on board { and fertile territories, which they prepare for the .. 
the Jamestown was one of Blunt’s charts, and was ob- | nist which follows them;—-whilst they are doing al” 
Latest. The steamer Galveston arrived at New | nied in Boston. (Mr. Blunt denies its inaccuracy.) i is ad Havens "eal y thig, 
Orleans on_ the evening of the 16th, bringing dates! py eeq10ns.—Ohio.—The death of Gen’l. Hamer, Lond pitas af dicts ~ ie. Barth, having one 


from Vera Cruz to the 12th, and Tampico to the 15th 
August, with advices from Gen. Scott’s headquarters, 


in Mexico, several months ago, made a vacancy in 


ft 
thousand regular soldiers, and fifteen hundred sui¢ted 


Pistia: to the 6th ined. the Clermont congressional district of Oho. The | of revenue, conspire together mysteriously for 6 inne 
Gen. Scoit had issued positive orders to march upon district is strongly democratic. The party have no- | and accomplish the conquest of Cracow—a defenceles’ 
the eity of Mexico on the following day, the 7th inst.— | Minated Mr. Morris, son of the late Thomas Morris, | own, a country of heroes, the saviors in former time 
The several divisions were to march in order, leaving | formerly a U.S. senator from that state, and more of their states. a sainted and sacred city, into whieh 
during the three following days, 7th. 8th, and 9th. recently the candidate of the liberty party in 1844, these sovereigns ought not to have entered save wi 
Gen. Pearce reached Puebla, with his army, on the | for vice president. The son is said to be as his fa- feelings of awe and respect. They take trom the Poleg 
6th, and was to go in advance. He had encountered | ther w th h coi dical taal their laws, their language, their God, and cause the 
whet , I hi was, a thorough going radical, but inclined to} submit to a shameful servitude. These pr dang 
numerous skirmishes with the guerillas on his march, | the side of freedom rather than slavery. Princes, abso 


but in every instance beat them off without losing a 
man. 

Let‘ers in the Picayune from Mr. Kendall, dated Pue- 
bla, 3d and 6th inst., state that the orders of Gen. Scott 
to march upon the capital, at the tme stated above, 
were posilive, and that the army would certainly be 





moving on the 7th inst., fur the Halls of the Muntezu- 
mas. 

These letters further state that Major Gaines and Mid- | 
shipman Rogers lad escaped from imprisonment in 


' Chapman (adin.) for governor is 6,834. 


[ Boston Atlas. 
Rhode Island.—An election takes place in the 
western congressional district on the 31st inst. to fill 
avacancy. The candidates sre Wilkins Updike, 
whig, and Benj. B. Thurston, dem. At the trial a 
plurality elects. 


ALABAMA ELECTION--For governor.—The majority of 
Tne legislature 


luiely phrenzied by the absolute power in 


their hands 


act over again the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, and pal’ 


shazzar, and forget the predictions of 
fulfilment of which the oppressed daily put 
fervent prayers. 

Young America, on the contrary, hospita 
erous as she is, offers to the proscribed of 


Daniel, fur the 


all nations, 


land without taxes, and a free share in all the blessings 


and liberties which Providence has vouch 
human race. 


safed to the 


Mexico, and arrived at Puebla on the 4th. ‘They report | Stands: Whig. Adm. Young America will enter into a treaty of peace with 
Santa Anna’s forces, in all, comprising his regular ar- Senate 16 17 Mexico, and will receive as indemnity California, New 
my, to number 15,000 men. A Mexican runner, at House 33 62 Mexico, and ‘T'ampico. . > + The 
Puebla, confirms this statement, and says that Santa — — American shipping from the ports in California will no. 

54 79 nupolize the commerce of China, the East Indies, &. 


Anaa, at last accounts, was moving ‘o meet the Ame- 


rican forces, deteririned to give battle. He had fifty 


_ TENNESSEE ELECTION.— The legislature just elected in 


America will generously allow Europe to partake of 
her conques's, emigration will progressively increase, 


; cannon. ‘Tennessee stands as follows: Whi ill arise i interi 

+ , : ssce § g: g. Adm. | and there will arise in the interior of the Union 

; It is further stated in Mr. Kendall’s letters that Major | Senate 13 12 | ing countries, under the names of New ann Houriek 

fF Laley’s division was attacked near the bridge,on the| House 41 34 | Poland. and New Ireland... tn tw 1 New 

4 MTR he chernn He halo severé ohitinich and, an ew Ireiand. in twenty years America 

i in inst. Dy the gueriias. te N Hite ene pe ~~ | will have doubled her population, commerce, riches, aiq 
being attacked frontand rear, and unfortunately suffer- 54 46 | her fleets will be much more numerous than thse of 


ed severely, losing many of his men in killed ana wound- 
ed. Capt. Caldwell, of the voltiguers, and Capt. Cum- 
mings, of the infantry, were severely wounded. Finally, 
Major L. succeeded in routing the enemy, c using them 
to lose many lives. Strong reinforcements have been 
ordered to his assistance. 


An engagement had taken place between Captain 
Ruff’s cavalry and the guerillas, in which he was emi 
nently victorious, not losing a man. 





Tiere was considerable appreliension of a night at- 
tack being made on ‘Tampico. Active p eparations | 


otherwise; Mr. Stanron (adm.) is re-elected, and the 


_ Giving the whigs a majority in each house, and on 
joint ballot of eight. 


THE NEXT coNGRESS--Errors corrected.--When we 
made up the table inserted in our last, of the result of 
the elections so far, all the journals here, including the 
Washington Union, seemed under the impression that 
the whigs had carried the Memphis district in Tennes- 
see. A telegraphic despatch by way of Pittsburg an- 
nounced that Harris (whig) waselected. ‘I'he fact is 


delegation from Tennessee in next congress stands six 


England and the Old World. 
During the same period, the people of 


old Europe, 


victims of a sickly civilization, ruined by monopolies 
and imposts, exposed to famine, suffering under a hard 


‘servitude, will be without energy sufficient 


invasions of the Muscovite barbarians. 


to resist the 


France only can save Europe from an irruption of the 
northern hordes, and from the increasing and proud do- 


mination of her neighbors on the other 


side of the 


channel; but she must be freed from the exorbitant tax- 
ations, partia] laws, ruinous monopolies, and-an absolute 





‘and brutilying administration; she must have an inflex: 
‘ible wil] to regain the institutions of ’89, the re estab: 
| lishment of the national militia, the government of the 
DEATHS. | country by the country itself, the liberty of teaching, the 
I'he mortality among the emigrants at Quebec and | press, &c. Had she even an international administra: 
It seems to be on the in-| tion similar to that in existence at the commencement 


were making to meet the emergency. | pteatal Haag : "al 4 ; 
We Reet learn that much sickness is now prevailing | ne and five whigs--the same as in last con- 
in the squadron at Vera Cruz. ‘The fever among the |° 
suldiery was decreasing, but at Tampico, and other pla-| 
ces alung the coast, we regret to learn, it was sull ou | ’ 
the increases Many were dying, and the suffering of! Montreal, is truly appalling. 
the sick was painful to think of. | Crease, instead of diminishing. The deaths at Grusse of the 16:h century, as described by Machiavelli, we 
Mr. Kendall writes under date Isle on the 13:h, up to 10 o’cluck, A. M. were 31! In-| might say, in the words of that great writer, ‘France, 
Puebla, Mexico, Aug. 6, 1847. | Mates of the hospital, 2200. At Charles Point Hospital this couutry of heroes, has nothing to fear {rom Spain, 
Contrary to all expectations the tain which came up | "€8! Montreal on the 16th, 32. Nuinber of sick 1237. | England, or Germany, &c. She has only to fear ihe 
to-day did not briug any money, and hence the poor | At New York, during last week 400, of which 168 were{) sacrilegious usurpation of her sacred liberties.’ ” 
providers for the absolute wants of the army are worse | wer eyo years; 27 died of consuniption. ‘ 
off than ever. As high as fifteen per cent. has been| ,,4¢ @ittmore 104, of which 52 were under two years— 
= | 11 were free colored and 3 slaves; 12 died of consump- 


paid to-day for money to defray the expenses of the | uon—only 2 by slip fever. 


short march from this to Mexico, and some of the hol- | ts ' 
ders here are even chaffering for eighteen! Such are | At New Orleans during the twenty four hours ending 


the strai's to which our quartermasters and commissa- | the 15ta; 45 deaths, of which 21 were by yellow fever— 
ries, abandoned as they have been by the government | 49 were white and 4 colored. During the 48 hours en. 
at home, are driven. Nor is clothing brought, nor are | ding 16th oe y way abana 66 were by yellow fever. 
, scessuries f. > well-bei “the army, to) During the 24 hours ending o Tih inst., the 1 . ' 
any of the necessaries fur the well-being of the army, to | ending on the I7ihinst., there were| statements made respecting that country, are thus 


say nothing of the comfort; and Lence all has to be pur-| 52 deaths, and in the 24 huurs ending on the 18th inst., | ee Nn ee 
chased at rates which amount to ruinous extortion, I) there were 43, of which 27 were by the yellow fever.— | Summed up in the Maryland Colonization Jou 


give you facis which) every man here knows—comments | On the 19th the deaths were 24, of which 21 were of yel- | nal: 
may suggest themselves. , | tw fever—discharged of yellow fever 27--of other dis-| Cabin passengers or freight will be taken on the 
I finish this letter in haste and late at night. To- eases 9. Gr __|usualterms. Steerage passengers will be taken cul 
morrow morning Gen. Twiggs moves with his division, | | At Charity Hospital N. O , during the 24 hours ending 4 -waneiind wil ‘Meciiens Teed Uh teeta, 8A 
as I badve already stated. Reports continue to come in| 17th, 66 admissions, 27 deaths by yellow fever; 21 yellow ana supplied with p oaper he 
that large bodies of the enemy are moving in the neigh- | fever patients discharged. turn passengers will also be taken, either in the 
burhood, and just now we hear that from 500 to 1,000 | “The New Orleans Di l'a of the 17th instant remarks: | bin or steerage, at the usual rates. It is theretore 
guerilleros, who have been dogging Gen. Pierce, wre ihe it er be rl $a epidemic has abated in| now in the power of almost any colored man to visit 
eeen this afternoon at EI Pinal. ‘The coming fortnight | its violence, there are indications that it has pretty nearly the colonies and satisfy himself, from personal obser 
will come to us burdened with news, and whether it be | attained its zenith, and, under the influence of favorable | Ra d inennati f thei tual condition and 
of peace or war to the knife, I shall give you the intelli- | weather, diligent attentions, and the great skill of uusur- vation and inspection, of thelr actual c le de 
prospects. He can see for himself colored peop! “ 
live there in a state of freedom apd independence; ! 


gence as early as possible. | passed faculty, will begin to decline. 

| mien ftv dig Seidl east l:w and order prevail in the land; if the people & 
paoeeses ‘ail 6 Jel ° eee has ap- joy, to the fullest extent, civil aud religious " 
| pointed the gallant Col. Jelerson Davis a senator of leges; or if all the promises and averments of # 





Tue Liseria packet. This vessel will sail from 
the port of Baltimore for Cape Palmas and the other 
Liberia Colonies on the Ist of September, and return 
without delay. The advantages which the sailing of 
this fine vessel offers to colored persons to visit Libe 
ria and satisfy themselves of the truthfulness of the 
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CHRONICLE. | 
Prices —New York, Jug. 27.—Flour is selling at 
$5.62 to $5,75. Wheat $1,30. Corn 72 to 76 cts.— | 
Cotton rather heave. 
At Baltimore, Howard street flour 95,75 with 
downward tendency. 


[New Orleans Picayune. 
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Sixru Inuinois Reciment.—This regime" 


ranks as the second regiment of a new requl'! 
is now full, numbers 940 strong. Its rendezvous * 
whence it will make its departure fur New Oilee™ 

thence to Vera Cruz in about a week. 


to, 4 
eer” 





‘the United State yade vacu »the dex Any wtih ions 
Codevil Tikes w “We ade vacant by the death of} ¢cjonizationists have been falsehoods and delusions 
lag oo Come! now is the time to try this question. ™ 
us join issue on this, one experiment. Go and . 
aren ee ; . oe n 
; selves shall be the judges, and if you 
“OLD EUROPE AND YOUNG AMERICA.” = Yourselves hall JUOee d , easill 
A ede lated ” Siosll acknowledge, to the letter, our claims and preter 
' nN articie transiated from a rencn paper, for the : P ] , iberia in every’ 
CAL MM gaa “se Pe , haber i ; pat ahi and in Liberia in ? 
REGIMENT CALLED FOR. Government has called New York Spirit of the Times, after dilating at some made in behalf Rg: : . ' our passe 
for another regiment of troops from Illinois, to keep length upon the accounts which the monarchical jour- | SPeCt, We will give UP the point, pay ye repo 
open the communication through the plains tv Santa | nals continue to impose upon the credulity of their; home to the United States, and publish your i6 
Fe. This is the 7th regiment from Iilinois. reamess in peers, fe the war between the United States ! to the world. On the other hand, if you ” rt 
; : si )}and Mexico, aud a rather florid parade of the onward | pe, — if you do tn 
Presipency.—The New Y ork York Sun is in fa progress of our young republic with a just tribute to the | Bene Bor yaya yan oe — told ¥9 
vor of Gen. Worth for the presidency. ' ‘achievement of our armies in the short space of oS pe agdingredliqne 5 : hack 2 rain—i 
A whig meeting was recent'y held in Dublin, In-  year,--concludes by thus characterizing the duings, du- then, we will not say remain or go back 5 but 
diana, at which Hon. Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, was | ring the same period, of the great monarchies of Eu | we never yet asked a man to go to a all 
nominated for the presidency. cD il this ti | f h aA _ | will say, in western phrase, acknowledge th e' | 
. | “During all this time, wuilst a few thousan meri: | ¢ ; least your 4 
he Te ° . orever after hold your peace, at leas 
The U.S. Ship Jamestown.—We learn from the Dnion _cans in a few months conquer a country of greater ex- sesiciathin y P ) y 
thatthe Court of Inquiry, appointed to investigate the | tent than France, richer in mines than the whole cont. | ©onization. 
matier uf the 1ate disaster to the ship of war Jamestown, nent of Europe—whilst a company of scientific engi- 
have made their report to the secretary of the —v-- _ neers explore ihe vast deseris of Oregon in every direc- 
‘I'he court are of opionion that the Ship was run as a tion, countries hitherto unknown--whilst they describe 
‘on consequence of the inaccuracy of the chart by | with the greatest talent the course of their rivers, mea- 
which she was navigated; and not trom inattention, ne- gure the altitude of their mountains, give descriptions of 
glizenve, or avy ether fault on the part of her comman: | even the new plants they meet with, discover immense 
? . r > . a. oak ed > . ‘ , 
END OF VOLUME SEVENTY-1TWO. 








